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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. : 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—Thorough pre tion for Business or for 
College. Absolutely healthful location and nuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. ighest 
references given and required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwi 
‘RENCH-A WERICA: N INSTITUTE.— 
Home School for Young Ladies. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden 
ACTGr y SCHOOL. -—A FAMILY 
Boarding ~~ for Young Dep. Rev. Haynes L. 
«rma Rector. Terms, $350. ircular on applica 








ConNECTICUT, Hartford, 352 Collins St. 
R. BOWEN’S SCHOOL FOR #0 YS. 
ing and day pupils. Primar om 
Health y location on —— ii, 
M. Bowan. 


—Board 
and Classical. 
Sept. 22. For circulars address 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
TEELE’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Best of references given 


and required. 
Fall term begins Sept. 23. 





GEORGE W. STEELE. 





LAC CK SHALL 7 SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory Seto for for a Sone r beve. Thorough 

instruction 7) careful it of references 

n. Gnaees Ga, KE, Principal. 





ConrneEcticvt, L 
RS. ROBERT “H. GRISWOLD AND 
her daughters, assisted by Miss G. B. Forp, of Mt, 
Holyoke Se’ on Sep their Home School for Sos 
Ladies and be A 23d. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, and 


ConneEcTicuT, Middletown. 
OLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for Boys. Catalogue and intetertion on applica- 
tion. E. H. WiLson, A.M. 








CONNECTICUT, New Haven. . ae 
RS. CADY S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The sixteenth school year begins Thurs 
- September 24, 1885. An early application is de- 
8! 





CONNECTICUT, Ni , 
HE ROBBINS. "SCHOOL. —A Family 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in- 
struction, with the best family life. Fall term ye wt Sep- 
tember 2. Address Rev. J. W. Beacu, Principal. 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 

HE GUNNER Y.—A Famil had Prepara- 
tory School. Address C. BRINSMADE. 
DIsTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 1916 35th St 


HE CEDARS,’ ON GEORGETOWN 


og a Select School for Tomy WU Ladies, aan 








reopen Oct. 


Ue ILLINOIS, 





Chicago. 
NION COLLEGE OF LAW.—THE 
Fall Term will begin September 23. ne 1 a 





ee Highland 
IGHLAND HALL COLLEGE (29 miles 
. on the C. & N. Ral R. R.). 


c 
te courses. Chicago 
. Music, and 
ches, per school 


savant Fora 
8 
Ark. Board ore way ot in English bran 
yee Eleventh year begins Sept. 20, 1885. 
Catalogues on application. 

ILLinors, Morgan Park, Cook Coun 

ORGAN PARK MILI TARY ACAD- 
l emy. § Send for Catalogue. 








MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
and peg School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girl, 


RS. RICHARD eae Principal. 
MARYLAND, = more, 59 Franklin 


DGEWORTH BOARDIN. G 4 ND DAY 
School for Yo Ladies and Little Girls. 
rs. H. P. LEFeBvRE, Principal. 
The 24th School year will begin on Thursday, Septem- 
bert? 17, =. 





46 Mt. Vernon Place. 
rs VER, VON PINS: TI 7UTE.—Found- 


Monument. Address 


| MARYLAND, Baltim 
U% IVERSITY OF MARYLAND—Law 
School. — Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 


> Henry D. Har.ay, Sec’y. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvil 
7. TIMOTHY'S E NGLISH, FREN. CH, 
and German Boarding and Dey School =. Youus 
Ladies reopens September” 17. ncipals, . o. 
CARTER and Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


rin 





MARYLAND, Ellicott ( 
AUPINS U. NIE -eERSITY SCHOOL 
opens Sept. a. For circulars addreas 
HAPMAN Maury, M. A., Principal. 
MARYLAND, aos 
UTHERIT ILLE "SE MINARY (NEAR 
Baltimore) for Young Ladies. $210 per year for 
English Course, board, washing, etc. Art and music ex- 
tra. Send for Catalogue. 


MARYLAND, Oxford. 
ARYLAND MILITARY AND WNA- 
val Academy .—Opens Gevtensher 16th. For cata- 
logues address sear Secretary. 
MARYLAND, Pikesville, Saithawers 
WE SUMMER SESSIOL v IN ST, 
Mark’s Scheol saute S July 6th. 
Fall Term opens © riding d 
under 14 years)’ 
July, $300; th 
address 











~~ MARYL AND, Res. fe 

*) - George's Hall, I. ~d Young Men.— 
) 90 to ) $300. &, “SAR, A.M., Prin. 

‘ManvLane, Resin Wy, ¥ 

WE HANNAH MORS & “SM Y.— 

The Diocesan School for Gtrm, Y tes from 

Baltimore (W. M. R.R.). Careful train: rough > 
struction,and the influences of a quiet Chr. Aan home in 

a healthy neighborhood. Rev. ARTHUR J. ‘Ricu, A. M M. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, A’ 
A no. , STEARNS S HOME 
begins September 16, 1 








School for Young Ladies. The ninth school year 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies offers thorough training in essential stu- 


dies, with superior advantages of Cae ting, 
elocution, = oe odern languages ; ful Vocation, ~ 
ath y ¢ 


R easant good rte 
fty- aay yeae opens on Thursday, September 10. For 
information and admission dt 

Miss PHILENA McKEEN nm 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndal 
OME SCHOOL FOR. ‘EIGHT BOYS 
from 8 to 14.—This school has all the attraction 
of a complete home, added to careful instruction as each 
pupil may need. JamEs Birp, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. 
Pe TE EDUCATION OF BOYS 
and Girls.—Two pupils will be received into the 
EpWaAkp T. FISHER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 129 W. Chester Park 
EPARATION FOR AMERICAN and 
English Colleges by E. R. Humphreys, LL.D. Four 
resident and six visiting pupils are received, each of 
whom gets much personal Instruction. The continuet 
success of Dr. Humphreys’s pupils at HAAVARD, OX 
} Nad age several American Colleges ‘Including 

eee Se ee we in ™ BR ptoapee tus. In 16 years 


= a prepere’ § him for Harvard, of 
ann ereditably—two with high Honors 

last year. The next year will 

Prospectus 


tn October G 1886. Por 

address as above, E. Howrarays, LL.D 
oi MASSACHUSETTS, Boston ati 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
University, Sn October & 1885 
duties, and privi both sexes. Thirteenth year 
Furnishes inc: facilities for thoroagh setentifie and 
instruction in three or four years’ courses. Ad 

.T. TaLnor, M.D., Dean 


BOSTON 
Fqual studies 


MARRACHTU SETS, Be Boaton, No. 68 Marlborough St 
HEOLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACA 


for me most thorough and practical 
Languoes, youn ancient and 
and Literature. Specta! 
A or other departments 
lby Wood Pires on the 
Hearth. Refers by to the ht Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, Bishop of New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, DD, 
Mass, Many other eminent scholars 
Please for prospectus. 


CHUSETTS, Boston , 37 W. Cedar St 

WE MISSESDO NN WILL RECEIV'! 
into their home (Oct. 1 to Jane 15, fifth year) five 
ladies by Jy 3 wing apectaltice of étudy and 

4 : 
wig fo pursue Histo tery of Art; Amertean Lite 
—— a, the German © and Literature; Shak 
speare and Wordsworth, with Prof. H. N. Hudson 

For circular and references in this country and in Ger 

many (where three years of study were de go h oagrens 

Tae Misses Doxn 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Offs Place. Brtmmer St 
Lee OTIS PLACE SCHOOL OFFERS 
Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for 
7S Ox year begins Oct. Sth. The Princtpal 
B. Maartix, will receive two pupils in her own 
Address for Circulars, Otis Place, Rrimmer St 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. Larch St 
OME FOR BOYS.—DRX. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
t for college or educate privately. The only pupil isc he 
coma to be examined last June entered Harvard as Fres 
man, without “conditions.” and with “credits” tn * 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 


and t of care in oh ceapent. Charming location, with 
fine cuunapeuurt. . E. Arpor, Ph.D Harv.) h 





family. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Chicopee ; zy , 
"SHARLES E. FISH'S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—A select family school = paring thoroughly 
for the best colle and scientific schools. School year 
ms Sept. 9. ‘erms, #1000 
address during August, Cotuit, 
application ferences : Pres. 
*rof. Chas. A. Young, Princeton ; 
Prin. Philitos Academy, Andover. 


r annum. Principal's 
ass. Circulars sent on 
Chas. W. Eliot, Harvard ; 
Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, 





family. Address for terms, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bil 

lv ITCHELL’S BO OFS’ SCHOOL, 18 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 

the Boston and Lowell = R A strictly select Family 

School for Boys. Admits ee from 7 to 15 inclusive. 

Send for circular to MrreweLt, A. M., Prin. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epucwyp H. Bexxerr, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Chester Square. 
AN. VETT INS TILC TE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.— Family ana Day School. 
ceschess oe wae — The Thirt 
Sept. 90, 1885. 


he 5 apply os ev. GRO. GANNETT, A.M 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
y £4. TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


misty, Architecture, etc. JAM Mining Engineering, 
See AMEs P,. Munroe, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 Rutland Square. 
TSS H. E. GILMAN'S HOME AND 


School oe Sept. 3 _~— 
tags fo te ay Are usic, and the I 
- Resident foreign foreign teacher. 





eee my Mariborough St 
Rk. EDMUND ~ SEARS, HAR- 
vard, 1874, and for t years instructor of 
of will a 


WZ a Tat 174 1 te 
of, them a specialist in ate. 
with the school. 
German. 


and 





for 





MASSACHUSETTS, Baothemgton. 
ES CRA S. SEMINARY PRE- 
boys for x various colleges and higher 
schools of science. The Fall Term will begin September 
& For Catalogue address 
J.H. Sawver, A M., 


Ac ting Prine pal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Great Rarrington. 


EDGEWICK UINSTITUTE.—A SE 
lect and Limited Family School for Young Men and 


Boys. 
Fits for College and Business. 
Region most health 
Gymnasium and boating. 
For circulars, references, ete., apply to .. —_ 
‘ vv. ENRY AN ENNEP, I) 
Principals, Laewone: J. VAN LENNEP, A. B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Green 
OSPECT AILL SC "HOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in me. 
Next year begins September 16, 
Jam =e. PARSONS, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, Berkshire Co. : . 
ENOX ACADEMY — BUYS.—FALL 
term begins Sept. 16. For circulars and testimo- 
nials address HARLAN H. BALLARD. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northamp ton 
ROVE HALL, ROU IND HILL.—A 


J School for Boys. Opens September 23. For circu 
lar address EpDwakD P. SEYMOU R, Prin, 








MASSACHUSETTS, N ) 
LLEN HO. Ve ‘SCHOOL ‘ty ™ ae 
bo Fits for .-y% of Technol 
ann. Reference, Prof. Wm a. Ware, o- ia Coli “4 
E. ALL 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 








Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING, | gate 

(No deviation.) a 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line) _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. mas 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with ‘ma 
choice of page, $27. — 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 

choice of position, $80. ii 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are = 

classified as far as possible and arranged in|—— 15 
order of size, the largest at the top. 7 
Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|— 


other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


pees 


SYES Fitted with Erper G Glasses. Field, 
_ Marine, and Ope — > 1 Telescopes, Micro- 
ecm. Acoustic Cane seen, Rar Cornets, etc. 
, WALDSTEIN, Optician. a1 U 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


For Sale. 


YOR SALE OR LEASE.—A VERY VA- 
luable school property in Gambier, O. Noted for 
beauty and healthfuiness ; great demand for girls’ school 
in O.; 13 acres of ground ; rare o panty for estab- 
lishing a successful church school for girls. 
J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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[Continued a ‘iia ) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HO! ME SCHOOL FOR 
Pr rts voy term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24 


MASSACHUSETTS, Qu 

Da ~l 2 I CIDEMY. — PREPARA- 

id boarding school for boys. New year be- 
ns 14th eptember, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
‘ormation WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, South Brain 

WAYER ACADEMY. NINTH YEAR 
begins Sept. 16. Reeinetee —— Sept. 15, 


at 8:30 a. M. ALL 
ead Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Bo Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Sprin; 
a8 ELMS, ee MIL Y, DAY, AND 
usic School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, naa Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PoRTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate: 
OWARD COLLEGIA TE "Institute.— 
Boarding and Dey School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Princi; 
HELEN  Maort, Ph.D., 
onan of Swarthmore College, Boston See. 
nd Newnham —— Cambridge, Eng 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wes 
EST NE WON "El NGLISH AND 
Classical School.—The 33d year of Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls negins Sept. 1 
Address ATH’L T. ALLEN. 








MIcHIGAN, Ann Ar 

CHOOL OF PHARMA CY, UNIVERST- 
ty of Michigan. Pharmacy: ana,ytical and manu- 
facturing chemistry. High- school pre’ tion uired. 

BERT B. PRESCOTT, n. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 457 Second Ave. (Cass Park). 
J ] G. JONES, PRIVATE ACADEMY 
« and Home School for Boys. 


Missour!, St. Louis, 2029 Park Ave. : 
WE SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEP- 
herd.—A Boasting and Day School for Girls. 
The twelfth year will begin (D. V.) Sept. 16th, 1885. 
Apply to THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Reference, Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, 8.T.D. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln 
WE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
—Fall Term opens September 10. be free to 
both sexes. Thorough courses, leadin ~ a, Copess. Se in 
—_ Science, Literature, Civil Enginece: ng, Agriculture, 
and Medicine. Address the Chancellor, 
Irvine J. MANATT, Ph.D. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmou 
TSS A, C. MORGAZ vs SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Reopens September 28, 1885. 


New JERSEY, Freehold 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. — Prepares 
boys and young men for Business, and for Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Backward boys taught 
privately. Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., cipal. 























New JERSEY, Morristow 7 iS 

MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 

opens the Seminary September 23. Resident 

native French teacher. Superior teachers of vocal and 

instrumental music and a and tuition in Eng- 

ag and French $500 per annum. Circulars on applica- 

on. 

New JERSEY, Morristown. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 

School for Girls. Under the ch of the Sis- 


ters of St. John _ Sixth year begins September 28. 
For terms, etc. aan SISTER IN POnanes. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswi 
UTGERS COLLEGE. ~ —ONE HOUR 
from New York on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Year begins (examinations for admission) September 


“seen prizes for best (Classical) entrance examina- 
Ons : 

1st, $400 (#100 cash). 

2d ($50 cash). 








, 


Sixteen Professors; no Tutors. Classical course full 


oro’ ’ 
“increased facilities for the study of French and Ger- 
n, with a view to practical use 
™Laboratory work for all students in Chemistry. We ~4 
gaulpped Ssesaeenen Observatory for students’ use. 
logical Cabinet 
Ample ~y = wl for oy, misotives, Junior and Senior years, 


in Natural Scie 

The Scientific De; Departmen a is the New Jersey State Col- 
-, = eeeent field-practice in Surveying. course 
n 


The ain of the College—thoroughness in all work. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every stu- 


ent. 
‘For full information, address 
LIBRARIAN RUTGERS COLLEGE. 
MERRILL EDWARDs GaTEs, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
School.—For boys and oung men. Prepares for 
college or business; 140 students: boarders limited to 50; 
single bedrooms, with common study- room for two; 
ms and cared for; steam 
influence of college town 
nenerens ; cone careful, constant ye. of students ; teach- 
= ve with = bo Lew. =; best references. 116th 
ear begins mber Catalogues. 
’ - E. T. TomLinson, Head Master. 











New Jersey, New Br."nswick, 13 Livingston Ave 
HE MISSES ANA tRLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boaruiiz¢ and Day School 

will reopen September 23. 





New JERSEY, Penningto 
ENNINGTON SE: SEMINAR Y OFFLERS 
rare educational facilities for boys and girls. Steam 
heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect 
Over $20,000 in improvements this season igh 
healthful. For circulars, etc., address THOS. HANLON, DI D 


New JERSEY, Summ it. 

UJIMIT ACADE M Y.—Location unsur- 

for healthfuln: 15. 
"address or hea : ess; reopens Sept. 








JAMES ‘HEARD, | AM [., Principal. — 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga 7 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR. Youn G LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Session begins Sept. 
16, 1885. Send for catalogue. E, S. FRISBEE, a . 
President. 





New York, Brockpo: 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — THE 
Fall Term will commence Wednesday, September 


2,1 

The design of this school is to furnish competent teach- 
ers for the public schools of the State. Books and tuition 
free of charge to those desi ing to teach. 

In connection with the school there is also an academic 
Speemans, where students may prepare for college or 

Li 

For particulars, apply to 

_C.D. McLEAN, Principal. 


NEw York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague St. 
ROOKLYN HE TIGHTS SEMINAR Y.— 
Day and ~-y Pg - Young Ladies. The 
35th year will begin . 23d. A College Ceeges given. 
For Circulars apply on CHARLES E. WEsT, 
Principal 





NEw York, Canandaig 
ORT HILL SCHOOL (for ~* — See ond 
year. Se accommodations. 
Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, fread Master. 
NEw York City, 315 W. 57th St. 
Rk. AND MME. VAN NORMAN’S 
School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 








New YorK Ciry, 43 West 39th Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


* Reopens Se peamer 30. Until September 15th 
address Cotuit, 


New York ay Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
lv RS. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD- 
ing and Dey School for Young Ladies.—The un- 
recedented interest and sc a p in this school dur- 
ng the past year have justified progressive policy, 
and the rule of securing in eve ge department t the Iighest 
quality — + ‘sae whic tained. 22d 
year begins Oc 
NEW youe City, 51 W. 52d St. 
RS. J. A. GALLAHER has removed her 
School for yeas Ladies from 450 Madison Ave- 
nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. Circu 
lars sent on application. 
NEw York City, 56 West 55th St. 
aS. RAWLINS’S SCHOOL WILL 
pen September 21. Mrs. Rawlins will be at 
home after 5 September 1. Circulars on application. 
New York Cry, , Washington Heights. 

V ISS AUDUBONS SCHOOL FOR 
l Pr Naan Ladies and Children.—Boarders limited to 
six. A Address Miss AUDUBON, corte * New York City. 

New York Ciry, 66 West 4 igh 
ISS REYN OLDS'S. AMIL Y AND 
Day § School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 


~— yous Ciry. ky C7 713 FIFTH AVENUE, Op- 
ite Dr. Beil’s Church. 
LLE. RVUEL GN, 'D MISS ANNIE 
Brown will reopen their English, poem, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Girls Oct. 1 


NEw York City, 231 E. 17th St. 
$7 JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.--The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and is a new — ~~ to supply “ 
tnat can required for the comfort and weil bein, 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. 4 
fessors for French, Science, etc. A 





























ress 
SISTER IN CHARGE. 





NEW York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
Hudsor River Institute. oe course for ls. 
Graduating courses vk oa and Boys prepa: for 
college or business. department for su for small boys. 
Home care. Military Pari thful a » located. 32d 
FLACK, Pres 


year opens Sept. 
_ New York, Clinton, Oneida Co. 
“LINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys.—Established 1813. Classical 
and Business Courses. Location healthy. For catalogue, 
address Rev. Isaac O. BEst, x M., Principal. — 


Rs York, Clinton. 
RS. J. C. GALLUP, former Principal of 
Houghton Seminary, will receive into her home 
at Clinton, N. Y., four young wr and ane gave them supe- 
rior educational — , care Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. E. 17th ‘st aAreee York, or 179 Park 
Place, Brooklyn, Ww Veo “til Sept. 10th. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul, Diocese of Lon — opens Sept. 23. 
Eeutpment =>. Healthful location. Facilities un- 
Sa eg 
men e a 
ear. For further pariiculars ap ly to CHARLES STURTE- 
vaNT Moore, A.B. (Harvard), Hi aster. - 
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New York, Glens Fal 
END FOR C4 TALOGUE OF GLENS 
Falls (N. Y.) Academy. One of the very best acade- 
mies in the State. 





New York, Nanuet, Kockland Co. : 
ANUET HOME SCHUOL.—Boarding 
l and Day School for Young Ladies and Children 
dress M. A. WIGHT. 





New York, New Hartford. . 
RS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUN TRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls. 
Three miles south of Utica, N. Y., on line of street cars. 
Motherless children and those whose parents are abroad 
tenderly cared for. 
Best of references. 





New York, Nya 
AS UN. SD 'DSON Seminary for Girls. 


—Charming location ; thorough training. English. 
Music, Languages. Address Mrs. IMOGENE BERTHOLF, Prin 





NEw York, Oswe; . 
ke "INDERGAR TNE RS TRAINED. — 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





New York, Poughkeeps 
JIVERVIEW MCADEM Y. —FITS FOR 
any College or Government Academy, for Business 
and Social Relations. U. S. officer, detailed by Secretary 
of War, Commandant. Springfield g adet Rifles 
BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principais. 





New York, Rochester, 17 Grove Place. oe 
ESS MARY A. DOOCLITTEE'S 
Boarding and A School for Young Ladies will 
reopen September — pa 


NEw YorK, 


P ARK Institute jor Boys, 24 miles from N.Y. 
on L. I, Sound. Rev. 8S. B. RatHBuN, M.A., 8.T.B. 





NEw YORK, Sing Sing a : 
/ R. HOL BROOK S MILITARY 
a. School. —Reopens Wednesday evening, September 
1ét 
Address Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


New York, Sing Sin : 
A T. PLEASAN 7 MILITARY ACA- 
demy. A select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of ee em ee es the following depart- 
ments: Class Languages, Elementary, 
Mathematical, tenglish Studies, and Natural Science. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, and 
Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military Department 
Riding School, Model Gymnasium, and Workshop: will 

reopen Thursday, Sept.17. J. Hows 4 ALLEN, » Principal. 
NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge 
LF. VEAUX COLLE GE. —Prepares for 

the Untvenatiies, ote etc. Terms, yt rannum 
D H. MuNRO, A .» President. — 








New YORK, Syracuse. 
k=. BLE SCHOOL. — Boarding School for 
Gi - Under the euperveten of t 
Rt. Rev. F. o ee, > T.D. Pitteonth year begins 
Sept. 16, 1885. Apply to Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 


NEw YorK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins spemnteg, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 


New York, West New Brighton, Staten Island. 
. ‘7. AUSTIN’ S SCHOOL.—Church School 
of the highest class. eres. $500. Rector, Rev. Al 
fred G. ay al wh Ass’ mer, G. E. Cranston, M.A., 
Rev. W. B. Frisby, M.A., Rev B S. Lassiter, M.A., Rev. E: 
Barlow, M.A., W. F. Rees, B.H., Mr. R. H. Hicks, and others. 


OHIO, Cincinnati. x a 

V OUNT AUBURN INSTITUTE FOR 
l : bey Ladies. ——— and Day School; beauti 
ful location ; la grounds; thorough Scholarship; best 
—_ and Art advan ntages. 

Fall session opens September 23. 
Address H. THANE MILLER, 
President. 














Onto, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885. Application should be 
made early. 
Circulars contain full information. 


Ont0, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh St. ’ E 
| TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
l will reopen their School Sept. 23, 1885. They alm 
to lay the foundation of a sound general education, or to 
— pupils for the Harvard examination or any col 
nm to women. For circulars or ony further in- 
forma ion, inquire in person or by letter at the School 

ouse 








Ox10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
ISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
will reopen their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 23. The Home and School are separate. 
Particulars from circular. 


Onto, Marietta 
V, ARIETTA COLLEGE.—THE NEXT 
17 i term n begins in C in College and Academy Se Sept. 10, "85. 


~ (PENNSYLVANIA, Blairsville. 
ADIES’ SEMIN "ARY.—BEAU TIFUL 
grounds; commodious_buildi heated thro 
= by steam; good table; healthfu ‘location, no 


*"Thoroug A instruction in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 

Lae Ghee, MC ey Drawinea, &c. 
pt —. it. Oth, 1885. 
we ae apply to 








Rev. T. R. Ewtne, D.D., 
Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Ys Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia, will open 
in the Quceme of 1885. For programme of graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JameEs E. Reoaps, President. 





__, PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton. 
“7. LUKE'S SCHOOL.—RT. REV. WM. 
Bacon Stevens, D.D., LL.D., Visitor. A Home School, 
with refining influences. Absolutely healthful location, 
entirely free from malaria. Number of pupils limited, 
rendering most careful individual attention possible 
Thorough instruction and discipline. Faithful attention 
to health, manners, and morals. Physical exercise, un 
der careful supervision, encouraged to secure pleasure, 
health, and manliness. Prepares for college or business. 
Cuas. H. Strout, M.A., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
r Avenue, Phila. 

I ag NALIN SCHOOL.—A NEW ENG- 

lish and Classical School for Boys—will open Sept. 
21, 1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. he 
Prosyx vectus for 1885-6, giving the full course of study, 
will be — ? application. References: William Pep 
per, M.D, LL. Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Rev. ates Hill, D.D., ex-Pres. of Harvard Uni 
versity, and others. GEORGE A. Perry, A.M., Head-Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mex : 
Meee (PA.) IC. {DEM Y FITS FOR 
business or college, Special drill for backward 
hoys. Single or double rooms. All students board with 
Prin., SWIfTHIN C, SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A. B, and A.M.). 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School = = veuns La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. mu, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 50th St. and w ood 


land Ave 
F i IVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PRO. 
testant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. The 


next year begins on Thursday, September 17, with a 
comple te faculty and improved opportunities for tho 
work. Special and Post-Graduate courses as well 
as the regular three years’ course of study. Griswold 
Lecturer for 1885, Archdeacon Farrar. For information, 
ete. , uddress the Dean, Rev. kL>wakp T, BARTLETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2106 Spruce St. 
T1ISS M.S. GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for 

merly 1519 Ww alnut St.) will reopen September 24. 


Chestnut 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell's re and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


ey ” eee: Norwood Avenue, 


PENNE YLVANIA, + eae N. E. cor. Chestnut 
and Eighteenth 
WITTENHOL ‘SE ACADEMY, — Beys 
thoroughly prepared for College or business. 
Catalogues sent upon Dab K: Leow 
Lupw 1G, 4 A.M., M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swathmore. 

Be et ATHMORE COLLEGE.—THIRT} 

minutes from prend, Street Station, Philadelphia 
Uuder the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full 
college course for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. Also a preparatory school. Healthful loca 
tion, large grounds, new and extensive butidings and ap 
paratus. For Catalogue and full particulars address 

EDWARD H. Maerz, A.M., President 





” PENNSYLVANIA, WEsT PHILADELPHIA. 
( TNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
/ |. DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

Ll. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
@ Dynannical Engineering, (e) Are *hitecture, leading to BR 

, and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
,C. E., E. M., Architect. 

in. WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Ecovomy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, , a Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroad ing. D ~h. 

IV. COURSE IN ILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended instruction tn Biology 
with laboratory work. Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 

‘ee Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaL ScHoow. Three-years’ graded course with 
—. fourth year. M. D. 

Il. DENTAL ScHOOL. 


Two-years’ graded course. De 


o-years’ graded course. De 


oan 
VII. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. & 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature , 
in these three schools. 

1X. Law ScHoot. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHOOoL Two- years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. S$ courses. 

XL DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post 

+ oO course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


*h. D 
In making inquiry _ spect dey ent. 

ESSE TRK, Secretary 
University of Pennsylvania, West ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, 3003 Locust St. 
A R. GEORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOOL 
( for Boys, will reopen September 21. Provision is 
made for five resident pupils. Course of study arranged 
with especial reference to the demands of the U ‘niversity 
of Pennsyivania. References: the Provost ana Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University. 





Reope Istanxp, F 


Providence. 
Ly “RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
xea.—Founded 1784 $150 





se per half year for 
board and tuition. First term im § . 8, 1585. Fi 
circular address a bee — 


AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Prin. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville ; 
WOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
college for two boys only. Mild Southern cimate 
Home comforts, personal instruction and supervision 
For full information address Joun L. Lawpsos, A.M 


Vermont, Bellows Falls 
‘“7T. AGNES HALL. A Church Boarding 
~ School for Girls, Receives twenty boarnters. Theo 
rough English and Classical course. Supertor vocal and 
Mano instruction. Terms #000 and extras. Seventeenth 
Jear. Apply to Miss Haraoop, Principal 


VIRGINIA, Alexandria 
f: SPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIX 
ginia.._A Classical School for Boys, three miles 
from town. Elevated and beautiful situation. E xcep 
tionally healthy. The 47th year opens Sept. U8. 1885 
Catalogue sent. L. M. BLackProrb, MLA 


Virrormta, Lexington 
| "IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUT? 
The academic exercises of this well known In 
stitution will be resumed on Se ot 10. Those desiring 
admission should apply without delay for all neeted tp 
formation to RANCTS H. SMITH, Supt 


Virginia, Norfolk 
. > . ; r ’ . rN 
HE NURFOLA ACADEM Y.~—SCHO% 
for Boys and Young Men. Open Sept. US, 1885 
Diutarp, M . Principal 
R.W. Tusstaus, BLA, § as 
VIRGINIA, Pete us 
GF yf it ERSITY SCHOO] TWENTY) 
/ _ first annual seasion ~ ins first Monday tn Goto 
ber. bine preparation for University of Virginia 
colleges of highest grade, and U.S. Naval and Military 
Academies. Full staff; climate mild, yet bracing ; loca 
tion very healthy ; pupits uniformly successful, Por oat 
alogues addreas W. GoRDON MoCas®, Head Master 
References: Chas. M. Fry, Presiktent Bank of New 
York; Jos. W. Harper, jr..of Harper & Broa ; and Geo 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professors # L. Gilder 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins University), Chariton T. Lewts 
(New York city), C. H. Toy and Charles R. Lanman (Har 
vard), and the Faculty of the Untwerstty of Virginia 


Viroerta, Salem 
JOANOAE COLLEC? IN THE Vir 
ginia mountains. Pwo courses for degrees. French 
and German spoken. Library, 164.000 wolumes. Rest fr 
fluences. Expenses for nine months (tuition, boant, etc 
#149, S176, or GQ, Thirty thint session begins Sept. 14 
Catalogue free. Address Juuius D. Deenen, President 


Vira, P.O } niversity of Virgin ta 
TNIVERSI1 OF VIRGIN —~TH} 


Sixty second tB... begins pola lst, S84 
Thorough instruction tn Literary, Scteatite, and Pr 


Sessional Departments, including Law, Medicine, Bugs 


neering, and Agriculfury 
University of Va.) to 
James F. HAaRrtson 
Chairman of the Faculty 


For Catalogue apply (Po 


VIRGINIA, Wine hester 
“HENANDOAH VALLE 
~ for boys and young men 
For Catalogues ack tress 
Cc. LC, Miwor, M.A. (Univ, Va. LLD 


VY ACADEM } 


Wrsconsty, Milwaukee 
j ARAHAM {CADEM Y.—A THO 
roughly reliable college preparatory sc hoot for 
bo ys and young Men. Twenty second annual session be 
gins Se pt A. MaRKHAM, Principal 


CANADA, Quebec, 8 Hébert St 
[Pe i MISSES MACHIN'S SCHOOL for 
the Board and Education of Young Ladies will re 
ope n Sept. 7, ISS5. Circulars sent on application 





* Huckins 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 


Soups. 


Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra_ or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consomme, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 


RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require only to 
be heated and are then ready to serve. Put up in quart 
cans ony- Prepared with great care from only the best 
mate Also, 


Huckins Sandwich Meats. 
Sandwich Ham, Sandwich Tongue, Sandwich Chicken, 
Sandwich Turkey. These meats make 
perfect Sandwiches. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, SELECTED FROM THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. Agents for the United States : 


MACMILLAN € CO. 


* The nic fur the beautiful int, the convenient size, the accurate scholarship, and many other enticing characteristics of the ‘Clarendon 


Press Series’ of 


xt-Books have often been mentioned in these columns.”—NatTION. 


‘Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.”—SPECTATOR. 


Latin. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
Allen, M.A. Third Edition. 60 cents 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By the 
Same. Fourth Edition. 
A SECOND Rte EXERCISE-BOOK. By 


REDDENDA. MINORA: or, Easy Passages, La- 
tin and Greek, ~ Unseen Translation. For the use 
of Lower Forms. 8S. Jerram, M.A. 40 cents. 

ANGLICE REDDI NDA‘: ; or, Easy Extracts, 
— and Groat, for Van anenneen. By the 

Same. Fourth Edition. 60 ¢ 

PASSAGES "FOR TRANSLATION INTO LA- 

=, i Ge use of Passmen and others. Selected by 
M.A. Sixth Edition. 60 cents. 

FIRST SPATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, 
M.A. Third Edition. 50 cents. 

“The explanations are very simple and good.’ 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Passages of Gra- 
duated ey or Translation into Latin. By G. G. 


*~—Aca- 


Ramsay, M Professor of Humanity, Glas- 
ow. Raced “ini $1.10. 
CASSAR. The Commentaries (for Schools). 


With Notes and Maps. By C.E. Moberly, M.A 
Part I, The Gallic War.” Second Edition. a. 10. 
Part Il. The Civil War. 90 cents. 
The Civil War. BooklI. Second Edition. 50 cents. 
“Stands aigh among the best classics we have met.’’— 
Saturday Review. 
CICERO. Interesting and Descriptive Passages. 
With Notes. By H. Walford, M.A. In Three Parts. 
“aa Edition, $1.00. Each Part separately, limp, 40 


—fen ~_™ Letter (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C, E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, A. 
Second Edition. 60 cents. 

——Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes, &c. By J. 
R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Price, 60 cents. 

—Pro Cluentio. With Notes, &c. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramray, ‘M.A. Second Edition. 90 


cents. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. By Oscar 
Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fep., 8vo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


IVY. Selections (for Schools). With Notes 


and Maps. By H. Lee-Warner, M.A. In Three Parts, 
limp, each 40 cents 

—Books V.-VIL. With Notes, &c. By A. R. Cluer, B.A. 
90 cents 


“ Exactly what an edition for school purposes should 
"—Saturday Review 

OVID. Selections for the Use of Schools. With 
fotes, ote, By W. M.A. Edited by G. G. 


Ram 
mann, .A- Second Edition. $1.25 
PLAUT S.—The Trinummus. With Notes, 
ete. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., and A.Sloman, M.A., 
., Assistant Masters in Westminster School. 75 cents. 
ther the edition is to be highly recommend- 
encmum 
PLINY. Selected Letters (for Schools). With 
Notes. By the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. 
Bernard, M.A. second Edition. 60 cents. 
SALLUST. —Bellum Catilinarium and Ju- 
a, With Notes, etc. By W. W. Capes, 
" 10. 
x, left far in ae rear the only complete editions that 
e have.”—Acade mK 
VIRGIL. With Notes, etc. By T. L. Papillon 
M.A. 2 vols., oa 8v0, #2.75. The Text may be had 


NOX iy. 
A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLO- 
ay. ean Keen Revised and Corrected, By the 
same author. Crown &Svo, cloth, $1.50, 





8vo, cloth. 
CICERO ; de Orato E. With Notes, etc. mf 
Wilkins, M.A. Book 1. $1.50. Book LI. 
CICERO Phil, PPIC ORATIONS. W ith 
otes. By J. R. King, M 


CICERO. Select Letters. W ith N ote, etc. 
Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. $4.50 
HO! ACE. Witha Commentary. Vol. ’ The 


Odes, Carmen Seculare and Epodes. By E. C. Wick- 
ham, M.A. Second Edition. $3. The same reprinted 
in fep. 8vo, for schools, $1.40. 

LIVY. BooklI. With Historica] Examination. 
nega a. By Professor Seeley, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion 

PERSIUS. — The Satires. With a Transla- 
tion and Notes. By J. Conington, M.A. Edited by 
H. re M.A. Second Edition. $1.90. 

TACITUS. — The Annals. Edited with In- 
et a Ke and Notes. By H. Furneaux, M.A., former- 
ly Fellow and pee 3 of Corpus Christi ¢ ‘ollege, Oxford. 


Vol. L. Books 1.—IV. 8vo, cloth. $4.50, 

“A truly magnificent book, scholarly, practical, and 
Genito. worthy of Oxford and of Tacitus.”—New York 
2 vation 

‘Has superseded all previous English editions.”-- 
Guardian. 
TACITUS. — The Annals. Books I. —1V. 


Abridged from the above for the use of Schools and 
Junior Students. Extra fcp. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Greek. 


GRADUATED GREEK READERS. 
—First. By W.G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second Edition. 


60 cents. 
A. M. Bell, M.A. 90 cents. 
—Fifth. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic and Dra- 
TT Poetry. With Notes, etc. By E. Abbott, M.A. 
1.10, 








. 





ESCHYLUS— Prometheus Bound (for Schools). 
With Notes, etc. By A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second 
Edition. 50 cents. 

——Agamemnon. With Notes, etc. By A. Sidgwick, M 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. 75 cents. 

“ There have been rerwbal editions of the ‘Agamemnon,’ 
but none which on the whole we should prefer for gen- 
eral use to this r+. 

—Choephorol. W h Notes, etc. By the same Editor. 

cents. 


BY W. W. MERRY, M.A. 


ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays, with 
Motes, etc. The Gam. Seco Edition. 50 cents. 
harnians. 50 cents. The Frogs. 50 cents. 
FOURTH GREEK READER; bei Speci- 
mens of Greek Dialects. With notes, ete. $1.10. 


HERODOTUS. Selections from. With Notes 
anda Map. 60 cents 
OMER. Odyssey (for Behools). Books L- 
XIL. Twenty-seventh Thousa: 85 cen 
Books XIIf.—XXIV. Second Galton 90 conte. 
Book LI. se tely. 40 cents. 
“ His editions. ave revolutionized the study of Homer 


throughout the country.”—Ozford Magazine. 


HOMER.—Iliad (for Schools). Books I.— 
XIl. With an Introduction a brief vee Gram. 
mar, and Notes, B. Monro, #1. 

“Will o> as it tb to supersede, at its pre- 
decessors.’ James’s Gazette. 
Book I. Pratn = ~ _ cents. 

Books VI. and X With Notes, &c. By Herbert 
Hallstone, M. A. Each 40 cen 

PLATO. Selections from “the DIALOGUES 
(actadins the whole of the Apology and Crito). Leds 

otes, &c., by J. Purves, M.A., and a Preface b 
Jowett it. M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Ox a} 





Price, 
“Th aS well done.”’—Saturday Review. 
THEOCRITUS (for Schools). ith Notes. By 


SOPHOCLES. In Sia an Plays. With Notes, 

&e. By L. a mang ty and E. Abbott, M.A. Limp. 
—(Edipus nus, P Each 50 cents. 
——<Edipus Coloneus, 


us, Antigone, — 50 Cae 
Electra, Tr: 


Each 50 ce 
“ Are sure to have a wide some. which it is only 
fair to say they deserve.”’—Atheneu 


——(Edipus Rex. Dindorf’s Text. "With Notes. By the 
xt bishop of St. David’s. Limp, 40 cents 
NOPHON.—Cyro Books IV., ¥ 


With Notes, &c. By Bigg, a 60 cents. 

“ A decided success.”"—Atheneu 
—Selections. With Notes and Maps. By J. S. Phill- 

tts, B.C.L. 90 cents. 

y Selections for Junior Cisepent, With a Vocabu- 
ous Notes, one re By J.S. Phi mpests. og L., and 
Jerram, M. Third Edition. 
By CG ‘4. JERRAM, MA 
XENOPHON.—Anabasis. Book IL. 
Map. 50 cents. 

“ Always instructive and judicious.” —Exraminer. 
CEBES.—Tabula. With Notes, on 60 cents. 
EURIPIDES.—Alcestis. 60 ce 
—i. Notes, &c, For Upper = Middle Forms. 


iphic ia ip Tauris 75 cents. 
nupte —Vera Historia. Second Edition. 
40 cents. 


Witb 


English. 


CHAUCER.—The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Zalees The Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. 
Morris. Sixth edition, 60 cents. 
SPENSER'S FAERY QUEEN. Books L, 
Rent edition, ong tt. LL., sixth edition. With Notes, etc, 





y G. W. Kitchi A. Each 60 cents. 
SHAKESPEAR —Select Plays. By 7. & 
Clar and W. Aldis Bu gt ¥. A. iff covers. 
The Merchant. of Venice, 35c. Hamlet, 40c. 
Richard the Second, 35c. scbeth, 35¢ 
SELECT PLAYS. By “ Aldis Wright, | 
The Tempest, 35¢ Mideummee Night's | 
As You e ao 5c. _— — 
Julius Caesar, 4 Corfolan' 
Richard the ‘Third, 40c, ag te {tth, 40c. 
Kin Lear, 35c. ht, 40c. 


his edition is simply without a rival. None even 
comes second to it.”"- Westminster Review. 
MILTON.—Poems. C. Browne, M.A. 
2vols. Fifth edition, $1.75. 
Separetely, Vol. L., $1; Vol. IL, a. | 
MILTOK. .—Areopagitica, With Notes, ete. By | 
es,M.A. Second edition, 75 centa, ! 
MILTON. - —Samson nistes. With Notes, etc. 
Ge Churton Collins. Stiff covers, 25 cents. 
POE With Introduction and Notes. By Mark 
aon B.D. 
L. Essay on Man. Sixth edition, 40 cents. 
Il. Satires and Epistles. Third edition, 50 cents. 
JOHNSON.—Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dry- 
den. By Alfred Milnes, B.A. $1.10. 
SELECT GRAY POEMS. Edited, with a! 
Sketch of his Life, by Edmund Gosse, Clark Univer- 
sity Lecturer in English Literature, Cambridge. Stiff | 
covers; price, 40 cents. 


Modern Languages. 


BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the French Language. Translated by G. w. 
Kitchin, M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo. $1.75. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF 
the French language. Translated by the same. 
Fourth Edition, extra fcp. 8vo. 90c. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


“Mr. Seintsbury’s knowledge of French literature is 
certainly uuparalleled among English men of letters.” 


ett Review. 
PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
d Edition, extra fc 
A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERA- 


SPECIMENS OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 


wn 8vo. € 
CORNEILLES "HORACE. With ‘Notes, Ete. 
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The Week. 


THe views of Mr. Andrew D. White up- 
on the work of the Cleveland Administration 
are chiefly interesting as an_ exhibition 
of the lengths to which. a professed friend 
of civil-service reform is forced to go 
now, in order to justify his conduct in 
voting for Mr. Blaine. Mr. White’s posi- 
tion mm the campaign of last year was a very 
peculiar and embarrassing one. He was a pro- 
fessed friend of civil-service reform, and was 
on record as a friend and admirer of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. If we remember rightly, 
he was not a_ particular admirer of 
Mr Blaine. Yet his loyalty to party was 
so great that he decided to obey its orders. His 
views at present show that he is still trying 
very hard to think he was wise last fall, but 
we must protest against his assump- 
tion that he in any sense represents the 
feelings of the Independents who voted 
for Cleveland. Not one of them, so far 
as our observation goes, agrees with Mr. 
White that it was a ‘‘bad mistake” to 
assume last fall that further progress with 
civil-service reform could be made best in 
charge of the Democratic party. All of them 
agree in thinking that the course of the Ad- 
ministration has completely vindicated the wis- 
dom of their eourse. What does Mr. White 
mean by saying: ‘‘Unless the President 
proves to be stronger than the Democratic par- 
ty believed him, it is equally clear to me that 
the work of reform has been retarded by 
the ascendency of that party to power” ? 
Does he mean to say that if Blaine had 
been elected, more would have been ac- 
complished for civil-service reform than has 
been secured already at Washington? What 
has been the result of the five months’ fight 
between the President and the office-seekers ? 
If the President has not proved stronger than 
they, what are they so angry about? If he 
has not proved stronger than his party, why is 
it that the party press, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, stands solidly behind him, and 
why is it that not a leader can be found to head 
an opposition to him in Congress ? 











The representatives of the various ‘‘parties” 
which supported General Butler for the Presi- 
dency last year, met at Saratoga last week for 
the purpose of repeating the annual operation 
known as ‘‘forming a People’s Party.” There 
were delegates from the Independent Citizens’ 
Association, the Greenback-Labor Party, and 
the Anti-Monopoly Party, and the whole 
Convention numbered someting less than one 
hundred persons. Owing to the extreme heat, 
however, nothing was done beyond the adop- 
tion of a ‘‘ Declaration of Principles,” which 
we have been unable to read through, but 
which we feel authorized to state is a merciless 
and unanswerable arraignment of both politi- 
cal parties, of all prevailing financial systems, 
and of established economic theories. The 
birth of the new party was postponed till Sep- 





tember 9, when the Convention will reassemble 
in this city. 





We have examined carefully the list of dele- 
gates,and find init all the names of the old But- 
ler disciples except that of the editor of the Sun. 
What is the reason of this significant absence? 
We trust that it is merely accidental, and that it 
does not mean permanent defection. The prin- 
ciples of the Butler party appear to be as dear to 
the Sun now as they were last year. The paper 
stands now where it did then, hand in hand with 
the Blaine press in opposition to Cleveland and 
civil-service reform; and yet its treatment of the 
Saratoga Convention is not friendly. While 
the Tribune is inclined to coddle the assem- 
blage, saying that ‘‘it showed vitality enough 
to render uneasy the slumbers of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in this State,” and that ‘* General 
Butler’s party is not dead,” the Sun disposes of 
the meeting in the following brief and con- 
temptuous Saratoga despatch: 


‘* After adopting resolutions denouncing about 
everything favored by the two leading political 
— the ‘ People’s Party’ conference (about 

~—. persons) here this afternoon decided to issue 
a for a State Convention, to be held in New 
York city on September 9.” 


Perhaps it will all be set right in September. 
Perhaps the editor of the Sun will preside over 
the deliberations at that time and give us a 
ringing declaration of ‘ Jeffersonian princi- 
ples.” 





A Texan lawyer produced in a court of that 
State the other day a petition addressed to the 
County Judge, signed by alarge number of the 
most respectable and intelligent people of the 
place, asking that a leading and greatly es- 
teemed citizen should be summarily hang 
ed. We need hardly say that not one 
of the signers knew what he was signing. 
The petition was got up and produced by way 
of illustrating the worthlessness of most 
American testimonials to character and fitness 
—a phenomenon to which President Cleveland's 
recent letteris just now calling a good deal of at 
tention, The national good nature, combined 
with a very feeble sense of responsibility for the 
goodness of the Government, is at the bottom 
of the trouble. The number of persons who 
cannot bear to refuse a man anything except 
money is very large. The number of those 
who agree with George III., that ‘‘a man is fit 
for any office he can get,” is still larger. 





The State Department denies, we learn, that 
Mr. Keiley is to have any other position, either 
at home or abroad. This is as it should be. 
The Government owes him nothing more than 
it has done for him. It has given him a good 
deal of notoriety and two or three months of a 
good salary, and this is all he is entitled to. 
We believe his original application was for a 
consulship, but his testimonials were so 
strongly worded that they made him appear 
to have the timber of a first-class mission in 
him. He ought, as we pointed out some time 
ago, to have himself known, however, that 
Rome was not the place for him, and, being 
then a good Catholic, devoted to the papa- 
cy, ought to have pointed out to the State 





Department that he would probably not be 
welcome at the Italian court. As he has 
since asserted that he cares nothing about 
the temporal power, or words to that effect, 
we have the authority of more than one Ca 
tholic organ for saying that he is now a bad 
Catholic, a position from which we hope he 
will soon extricate himself. As a private citi- 
zen in Richmond he will be able to take any 
view of the temporal power he pleases, and we 
should think he would take the one least perii- 
ous to his soul. 


The recent appointments of foremen in the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard demonstrate Secretary 
Whitney's fidelity to civil-service reform. 
About a month ago he issued an order di 
recting that competitive examinations should 
be held to fill these positions, One hundred 
and sixty persons submitted themselves to 
this test, and the fourteen 
highest were appointed, It turns out that 
the successful men are divided almost even 
ly between the two parties. This is just what 
might be expected to happen if a private em 
ployer wished to engage fourteen men and sub 
jected them to a practical examination as to their 
fitness. No private employer would think of 
such a thing as overhauling an applicant's po 
litical record, or inquiring whether some narty 
boss endorsed him, when he wanted a masier 
machinist or shipwright. There is no reason 
why the United States Government should take 
such considerations into account. But it al- 
ways has done so, and the idea that a Sec- 
retary of the Navy belonging to one party 
should allow half of the best places in a navy 
yard to go to men of the other party, would 
have been ridiculed as utterly absurd by 
Chandler, or Robeson, or any of their Repub 


lican predecessors, 


men who stood 


The Civil-Service Law of Massachusetts goes 
astep further than that of New York by in 
cluding within its scope the city laborers, xs 
well as those holding clerical positions, in Bos 
ton. The experiment has been in operation for 
four months, and the results have been satisfac- 
tory. Thirty-eight requisitions have been made 
from the different departments, under which 
there have been furnished 228 men whose quali- 
fications had been previously discovered by 
practical tests. The heads of departments are 
relieved from the ‘‘ pressure ” for places which 
used to be unceasingly applied by the party 
bosses in behalf of their favorites, while 
a distinctly better class of men is secured than 
under the old system. Some of the foremen 
who got their places under the spoils régime 
are charged with unfairly treating laborers 
who are placed under them by the new test, 
but the hearty support of the law by Mayor 
O’Brien insures an end of such abuses. About 
2,500 laborers are usually on the pay-rolls 
during the summer, and the rescue of this 
great preserve of patronage from the control of 
the party machine is a signal triumph. 





Mayor O’Brien gave still further proof 
of his fidelity to the public interests on 
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Tuesday, by exercising his new prerogative of 
summary removal in the case of two members 
of the Water Board who have been discreditably 
concerned in sundry suspicious, if not‘‘crooked,” 
transactions recently exposed. One of them is 
Butler’s former protégé, W. A. Simmons, who 
wanted to resign, as he is ‘‘ disgusted” with 
politics, but the Mayor refused to let him 
off in this way and terminated his official ca- 
reer by removing him. The Mayor showed 
his regard for the taxpayers quite as con- 
spicuously in his appointments of succes- 
sors, choosing a well-known, printer and a 
merchant of good standing, instead of two 
professional politicians, and apparently with- 
out any particular regard to their politics, one 
being a Republican and the other a Democrat. 
The theory of a responsible Mayor is evidently 
going to work quite as well in practice in Bos- 
ton as it has for years past in Brooklyn. 





Ezra Evans has been Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee in Chester County, Pa. He 
was recently appointed Postmaster. On Tucs- 
day week he tendered the Committee his resig- 
nation as Chairman on the ground that it was 
proper that an office-holder should not take a 
prominent part in politics, Mr. Evans evi- 
dently observed that the President, in his fa- 
mous letter on civil-service reform, declared 
that ‘‘their successors,” as well as the offensive 
partisans whose places they took, ‘‘ should be 
taught that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise 
of individual political rights is the reasonable 
measure of their party service.” 





The work of paying the rebel debt and satis- 
fying rebel war claims seems to lag, Comp- 
troller Maynard having refused to allow a Ten- 
nessee claim for furniture taken during the war 
to fit out an hospital, and a Maryland claim for 
the use and occupation of a farm by McClel- 
lan’s army. And now Secretary Endicott has 
actually refused tosympathize with the griefs of 
a lieutenant in the army who had asked him 
to r.consider his assignment to duty in a 
colored regiment. ‘‘If,” says the Secretary, 
‘every officer assigned to duty in a colored 
regiment objec's to such assignment on ac 
cuunt of the fact that the troops are col- 
ored, it may be impossible to procure offi- 
cers for these regiments.” And then he 
adds, what must be regarded by the 
Boston Journal as a most ridiculous stump 
speech, that ‘* All regiments stand on a perfect 
equality before the law; they are equally in- 
trusted with the keeping of the flag and with 
the honor of the country, and it is as important 
that colored regiments should be well officered 
and well led on all occasions as other regi- 
ments.” This makes a trying situation for the 
Blaine press as well as for the lieutenant, but 
the latter is not without a remedy, because he 
can resign his commission. 





Alaska is still almost as unknown a country 
to Americans as when Mr. Seward made it a 
part of the United States, eighteen years ago. 
Of late it has been coming somewhat into notice 
as a summer resort, the trip by steamer along 
the Pacific Coast to Sitka and back during the hot 
season being one of the most delightful in the 
world. People who have tried living there the 
year round say that it is not such a bad place 





even in winter. Mr. R. D. Crittenden, who 
is a native of South Carolina, has resided on 
Wrangel Island, in the southeastern part of Alas- 
ka, for seven years, and he is fairly enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the Territory. Mr. Crit- 
tenden has been ‘‘ farming it,” and, as the re- 
sult of his experience, says that while the 
cereals will not ripen there, the smaller fruits 
and hardier vegetables flourish in the greatest 
luxuriance, and the grasses most conducive to 
the sustenance of cattle grow in such pro- 
fusion that stock can be raised with the least 
trouble and the greatest profit, requiring no 
more attention in the winter than they do in 
the latitude of Washington, and making their 
raising, even for purposes of exportation, 
likely to become an important industry. The 
fur, fish, and timber trade is already 
considerable, and the mines promise rich re- 
wards for working. Mr. Crittenden believes 
that the time will come when, owing to the 
cheapness of living and the improvements due 
to proper protection, the islands of the Alaskan 
Archipelago will support a large population. 
Mr. Crittenden’s desire to be made Collector of 
Customs at Sitka may lead him to give a too 
rose-colored tinge to the picture, but other ob- 
servers agree with him in believing that ulti- 
mately we shall more than get our money back 
on our investment up there. 





It is evident that the newspaper despatches 
from Mexico, so far as they relate to 
financial matters, will bear watching. The 
announcement which they gave last month 
that the charter of the Central Railroad had 
been declared forfeited, proves to have been a 
complete invention. It was doubtless sug- 
gested by the fact that the Government had 
just annulled the concessions of two compa- 
nies whose only existence had been on paper, 
and there was enough in the suspension of the 
subvention of the Central, in the strained rela- 
tions between the company and the Govern- 
ment growing out of this action, and in the 
fact that a fine had been imposed upon the rail- 
road for some minor violations of its charter 
agreements, to give some plausibility to the 
report. It was first heard of by the press of 
Mexico by way of American newspapers. 
There seems to be no reason to dispute the 
opinion of the Revista Comercial Mexicana 
that the rumor had its origin in a 
‘‘bear” movement against the Central’s 
stock. The same journal says: ‘‘ Neither in 
Government circles nor in the columns of the 
Diario Oficial, nor, what is more, in a single 
Mexican newspaper of any reputation, has such 
a thing deen stated. The relations which exist 
between the railroad and the Government have 
been and are entirely cordial, and the company 
has met all the terms of its concession. We 
therefore hope that the newspapers of: Boston 
and of other places will give no credit to news 
which, as in this case, bears the stamp of false- 
hood.” 





The Medical News, of Philadelphia, publishes 
a letter from Sir James Paget, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the International Medi- 
cal Congress, and the President of the Congress 
at its London meeting in 1882, on the subject of 
the regularity of the proceedings of the American 
Medical Association in reference to the organiza- 











tion of the meeting proposed to be held in 
Washington in 1887. Sir James says that the 
custom of each International Congress has 
been to name the place for the next meet- 
ing, and at the same time or soon afterward 
to designate some persons of high repute 
in that place to take such steps as they might 
deem needful to promote a successful meeting. 
He adds that at the Copenhagen meeting in 1883 
this custom was followed, and that it was the 
understanding of the European delegates that 
‘*the American gentlemen then present” 
would make the arrangements for the Wash- 
ington meeting in conjunction with such of 
their professional brethren as they should se- 
lect. It was not supposed that the Congress 
would be regulated with any degree of exclu- 
siveness by the membersof one medical associa- 
tion, however numerous, It is quite certain, he 
thinks, that if such a plan had been thought 
possible, the proposal for holding the meeting 
in the United States would not have been 
adopted. He concludes by saying that if the 
eminent men who have withdrawn from the 
organization since the original plan prepared 
by Dr. Billings and his associates was over- 
turned and the Old Code plan substituted for 
it, persist in their withdrawal, there will be 
very few members of the profession from 
England present at the Washington meeting. 
The London Lancet has a more decisive word 
on the subject. It says that if the present 
breach is not healed, it will be the duty 
of the Copenhagen Committee to appoint a 
new place of meeting for the Congress of 1887, 
‘*in which the medical profession will not find 
it impossible to combine for international pur. 
poses.” 





The closing of the London season and the 
prorogatior of Parliament will probably bring 
to an end what may be called the scandal mania, 
by which the public mind in England appears 
to have been infected ever since the Pall Mall 
Gazette made its ‘‘ revelations.” These were just 
the kind of thing to lift dirty-minded gossips out 
of the mud, and throw an air of morality and 
religion around their narratives. The ‘‘ Chief 
Director,” too, by his numerous nods and 
winks, and mysterious hints of what he could 
tell if he chose about men in high places, na- 
turally raised public curiosity to the high- 
est pitch. The wonder is under these circum- 
stances not that there has been so much scan- 
dalous news, but that there has been so little, 
especially in view of the near approach of the 
election. 





The Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Business in England is regarded as pointing 
vaguely to a revival of protectionism in Great 
Britain. The distress of the landholders in the 
United Kingdom has been increasingly severe 
for ten years, arising chiefly from the competi- 
tion of the United States. This competition has 
been made possible through the cheapening of 
the cost of transportation. The Bessemer rail and 
the modern steamship have brought the wheat 
fields of Dakota and the grazing lands of Texas 
nearer to the operatives of Manchester than the 
farms of Illinois were to the looms of Fall 
River before the war. The Sucz Canal has 
operated in like manner to turn the wheat of 
India into Mark Lane in quantities little in- 
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ferior to those supplied by this country to the 
same market. The first results were the low- 
ering of farmers’ profits. Land rents fix- 
ed for a term of years on the basis of high 
prices of cereals slowly consumed the capital of 
the agriculturists, As the leases expired the 
land could not be let at the old rates. Many 
farmers became bankrupt before the leases ex- 
pired, and the land was thrown back on the 
owners’ hands. The decline in rental values 
has been so disastrous to the land-owners that 
a feeling in favor of the retnactment of the 
Corn Laws has gained sufficient force to 
be worth playing with, although the most 
hardened Tory Minister has not been 
bold enough to advocate it. The Royal Com- 
mission on the Depression of Business is evi- 
dently a lure and a make-believe, holding out 
to the agricultural interest the hope of some- 
thing which is as impossible of restoration as 
the age of chivalry. A protecting duty on 
bread and meat would be to the England of 
the present day as great a revolution as the re- 
vival of the corvée in France, or of slavery in 
the United States. 





It is curious to note the feelings with which 
the supposed revival of protectionism in Eng- 
land is received by the advocates of the system 
in the United States. For the most part they 
pass it over in silence, and in all cases where 
reference is made to it the subject is couched 
in very general terms, as though protection 
signified the same thing in both countries. The 
fact that it would mean in England a tax upon 
the products of American farms is not clearly 
brought out in the discussion. A fiscal regula- 
tion which should have this end and effect, 
would produce a commotion and arouse a spirit 
of inquiry in the rural districts of the United 
States, in comparison with which the agita- 
tion on the subject of the German pork de- 
crees would seem trivial indeed. This pos- 
sible incident of the spread of protectionism in 
Great Britain naturally chills the enthusiasm 
of the high-tariff party in the United States, 
for it is as certain as fate that when Eng- 
jand’s tariff goes up ours will come down. 
Sut there need be no apprehension upon 
this score. England has long ago found out 
that her supremacy as a commercial and 
manufacturing power depends upon cheapness, 
upon her ability to offer her goods for a smaller 
return of other people’s goods than her com- 
petitors can afford. She has ceased to be 
troubled about the American tariff, which she 
perceives serves her purposes exactly by mak- 
ing American goods more costly than her own 
in all foreign markets. Tbe Commission on 
the Depression in Business will probably sit a 
couple of years, and then report that legisla- 
tion can devise no remedies for the dulness of 
trade. 





Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has been long 
enough before the British public to enable 
people at a distance to take his measure and to 
discover his drift. That he is detested by the up- 
per classes in England with a fervor surpassing 
even their hatred of Mr.Gladstone. provesat least 
that he isa man of ability. The land-owners and 
the ‘‘money kings” never allow themselves to 








be put out of temper by second-rate men. 
Mr. Chamberlain belongs to the class of po- 
sitive characters and original minds who find 
their way to the front naturally, and 
concentrate upon themselves the atten 
tion which is always bestowed upon a 
man who knows what he wants and shows 
that he means to have it. But with all of 
Mr. Chamberlain's positiveness and direct- 
ness of speech, his restless activity and con- 
summate skill as a managing man in po- 
litics, there has been until latterly a cer. 
tain haze about his real purposes which 
has puzzled his associates in the Liberal 
ranks and left even his Radical friends and 
followers in some doubt as to the place 
where he would come out. As a member of 
Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet he was both overshadow- 
ed by his chief and restrained by party 
necessity. Since the break up he has de- 
veloped a plan of campaign quite independ- 
ently of his former captain and of everybody 
else. In a recent speech at Hull Mr. Chamber- 
lain made the broad statement, which he 
endeavored to substantiate by figures drawn 
from the studies of Professor Leone Levi 
and Robert Giffen, that the working classes 
of Great Britain pay in taxes upon their avail- 
able income more than double the rate paid by 
the upper and middle classes. This statement 
and the method of deduction by which it is 
supported the Economist newspaper treats with 
a contempt that betokens a serious breach in 
the party which sustained the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment, for the Economist was by all odds 
the ablest supporter of that Government in 
the London press after Mr. John Morley 
ceased to control the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Economist characterizes Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech as ‘a farrago of nonsense” and ‘a tissue 
of wild hypotheses and misstatements,” and 
charges Mr. Chamberlain with endeavoring to 
‘* set class against class.” 





The French elections take place early in Oc- 
tober, and the electoral campaign is now well 
under way. The struggle lies between the 
Opportunists, under the leadership of M. Ferry, 
and the Radicals, under M. Clémenceau, while 
the Reactionists, under which title are in. 
cluded the Monarchists, Imperialists, aad their 
various subdivisions, appear to be holding the 
balance of power. The question is whether 
these latter incongruous elements will unite 
with the Radicals to overthrow the moderate 
Republicans or Opportunists, with the sim- 
ple object of unsettling the present condition 
of things as much as possible. The Opportu- 
nist creed is that the present Government is 
the safest that France can have, that the 
country is prospering under it, and that any 
decided changes or innovation in their domestic 
policy would be fraught with danger to the 
whole form of Republican Government. M. Clé- 


| menceau has announced the Radieal platform 


in a speech at Macon, demanding a progressive 
income tax, separation of Church and State, 
and the election of all functionaries by uni- 
versal suffrage. Of course, nothing can be fur- 
ther from the desires of the Imperialists and 
Monarchists than such a piatform as this. 
They are so blinded by hate of Opportunism, 
however, which ihey believe alone makes the 








republic possible, that they are willing to go 
to any length to overthrow it. If this extra 
ordinary alliance is consummated at the polls, 
it bodes no good to the republic. 


A curious feature of the campaign has been 
the small part which the Tonquin affair, 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Ferry 
Cabinet, has been playing. M. Ferry has 
come to the front again, apparently very 
slightly damaged by the violent denunciation to 
which he was subjected at the time of his down 
fall, while the Radicals have practically dropped 
the Tonquin incident as an issue and are making 
the fight on questions of domestic policy. This 
is but another illustration of the fact that Paris 
is not France, and that the fiery ebulliticns of 
the Boulevards have no more influence upon 
the opinions of the voters in the provinces than 
permanence in the minds of the fickle popu 
lace of the city. Aside from all other con 
siderations, however, Mr. Ferry can ‘* point 
with pride” to the fact that he is the 
only man since Gambetta who has been 
able to secure anything like a permanent work 
ing majority in the French Chamber. The 
Brisson Cabinet has been but a makeshift-—‘‘a 
Cabinet of caretakers,” to use Mr. Chamber 
lain’s phrase. The question which the Octo 
ber election will decide is whether M. Ferry 
shall come back to power. If the Opportun. 
ists are defeated, it is dificult to see what is go 
ing to happen. 


The fearful ravages which the cholera has been 
making in Spain, its reappearance in France 
and other parts of the Continent, and the oc 
currence of one or two cases in England, are 
directing attention more strongly than ever to 
the system of inoculation which Dr. Ferran is 
pursuing in Spain. It has from the beginning. 
been received with a certain amount of respect 
in France, but in England the notion that 
a valuable scientific discovery could be 
made in Spain has seemed a little too 
preposterous, and the leading journals have 
been, after a very slight examination, setting 
Ferran down as a humbug, particularly since 
it has been reported by a French doctor, Brou- 
ardel, who went to the scene of action, that 
Dr. Ferran refused to communicate to him 
the nature of his preparation. But now comes 
Dr. Charles Cameron, a well-known physician, 
and member of Parliament, and maintains in 
the Nineteenth Century that Ferran's inocula- 
tion does all that he claims for it, and does 
more than Jenner's vaccination for smallpox 
did when he first introduced it. Taking the 
ficures of the last smallpox epidemic in Lon 
don, he compares them with those of Ferran’s 
work in Alcira, and produces the following 


table: 
Smallpox. Cholera. 
Security — attack enjoved, 
compared with unprotected 


population. . as f4tol as 4 wl 


Security against death if at 

QROIOG. 60.0500 se0%g0 50200 8 5 tol as 6 tol 
Security against a fatal attack...as 31‘, to! as 224 tol 
He maintains, moreover, that the various 
medical societies in Spain which have examin- 
ed Ferran’s remedy, acknowledge its efficacy. 
The probabilities seem to be that between now 
and the cold weather there will be plenty of 


opportunity for further experimentation. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[Wepnespay, August 8,to TuEsDay, August 18, 18865, in- 
clusive.} 


DOMESTIC, 


Crv1L-SERVICE reformers are very much elated 
by additional details of the reasons which 
prompted President Cleveland to put pension 
medical examiners under the provisions of 
the civil-service rules. Commissioner Black, 
they say, without reference to the wishes of 
the Secretary of the Interior, was arranging to 
fill the positions of examiners on a partisan 
basis, and,upon finding the Civil-Service Com- 
mission bent upon thwarting his plans, ap- 
pealed to the Attorney-General for a decision 
as to the method of appointment. The Attor- 
ney-General decided in effect that medical 
examiners are a_ scientific and expert 
class of employees, and are exempted 
oa that account from competitive ex- 
aminations. The matter was laid before 
the President by the Civil-Service Commission. 
It was shown to him that the Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s decision aimed. to take medical examiners 
and all professional and scientific employees 
out of the classified service, and that the wel- 
fare of the service urgently demanded that le- 
gal and medical examiners and experts should 
be lawyers and physicians, whether Democrat- 
ic workers or not, and that in these classes of 
offices above all other competitive examinations 
were desirable. The President concurred in 
the view maintained by the Commission. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he put the pen- 
sion medical examiners into the service over 
which the Commission has jurisdiction. 

There appears to be a tacit understanding in 
the departments at Washington that, with the 
exception of fourth-class postmasters, there are 
to be no appointments during August and 
early September, except such as were virtually 
settled before the departure of the Secretaries. 


It is generally conceded at the Treasury De- 
partment that the results of the sweepin 
changes in the force of internal-revenue or 
lectors afford a striking argument against the 
spoils system in its effects upon the public ser- 
vice. All but nineteen of the entire force of 
collectors have been displaced, and inexperi- 
enced men substituted. The results have been 
unpleasantly felt in the department work. Se- 
rious complications have resulted, circulars of 
instructions have been issued on matters so tri- 
vial that they would seem to be wholly unne- 
cessary if the employers were at all acquainted 
with their duties. Old tricks to defraud the 
revenue have been renewed. 

The Civil-Service Commission on Monday 
received a letter from Mr. Hedden, Collector 
of the Port of New York, declining to make 
any nominations to fill vacancies on the local 
Board of Civil-Service Examiners. The Col- 
lector states that, owing to the uncertainty as to 
the number of places to be filled and the pend- 
ing discussion, he is obliged to decline. 
Surveyor Beattie refuses to recommend more 
than one name. Commissioner Thoman says, 
however, that steps have been taken which will 
put the Commission in possession of more 
satisfactory information within forty-eight 
hours. 

Colonel Wright, the Commissioner of the 
Labor Bureau, on Friday had the appointment 
of C. P. Judd as Seestal Anent of the Bureau 
revoked, because of his recent arrest in Colo- 
rado on the charge of horse stealing, and his 
admitting his guilt, and also that he had served 
two terms ina penitentiary for the same offence. 

Public opinion has finally compelled J. 
Barbiere, who was appointed chief clerk under 
Gen. W. H. Davis, the new Pension Agent 
in Philadelphia, to resign. The complaint 
against him was that after the war he wrote a 
book full of disloyal sentiments. 

The Commission appointed to visit the Cen- 
tral and South American States has submitted 
a report to the Department of State of its work 
in Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. In 
ruguay is 





it they say that the Government of 


’ 





not in such a financial condition as to offer pe- 
cun aid toward the establishment of a 
steamship line between its ports and the United 
States, but very earnestly hopes that something 
more may be done in this direction, and will 
agree to afford the steamers special privileges 
in the matter of harbor dues, etc. The Argen- 
tine Government was willing to do as much as 
the United States in giving financial aid to a 
steamship company that would sail vessels be- 
tween the ports of the two countries, and 
hoped that our Congress would do something 
at once so as to make the markets of the 
United States accessible to the Argentine im- 
porters. 


Surgeon-General Hamilton, of the Marine 
Hospital, says that there is as yet nothing to alarm 
the people of the United States in the reports 
— by cable of the spread of cholera. De- 
spite all that has been said about the proba- 
bility of the epidemic reaching our shores this 
year, he says there is not a single circumstance 
to render the risk greater than it was last year. 


Prominent Cherokees who oppose the leases | 


of Indian lands are taking steps to bring the 
facts in the case directly to the attention of 
President Cleveland. Petitions are being 
quietly circulated setting forth that the ma- 
jority of the Cherokees are opposed to the 
eases; that they were made without the know- 
ledge and consent of the tribe generally, and 
that their continuance is detrimental to the 
best interests of the Cherokee Nation. 


A number of cattle men overtook a ma- 
rauding band of twenty Piegan Indians with 
seventy-five stolen horses in Montana Terri- 
tory recently, and killed the entire party. 
Further trouble is feared. 


The New York Democratic State Conven- 
tion is called to meet at Saratoga on September 
24, 
A temporary alliance was effected in Sara- 
toga on Wednesday between representatives of 
the Independent Citizens’ Association of this 
State, the Greenback-Labor Party and the 
Anti-Monopolists, and a convention will be 
held in this city on September 9 to secure 
united action on a State ticket by all these 
organizations. 

Ex-Senator Thurman, of Ohio, on Monday 
night telegraphed to Columbus an absolute 
refusal to be a candidate for Governor. 

The Galveston News asserts that through 
the neglect and mismanagement of the Texas 
Land ae the sum of $1,750,000 has been 
lost to the school fund of the State, which 
should have been collected from the cattle men 
during the past eighteen months. 

The assignees of John Roach, the ship- 
builder, filed schedules on Saturday showing 
liabilities $2,262,887 81, nominal assets $5,- 
258,098 87, and actual assets $4,631,478 25. 

The outlook in the iron trade at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has not been more favorable for a number 
of years than it is at present. Signs of im- 
provement are coming to the surface every 
day, and manufacturers are beginning to con- 
cede that the mantle of depression 1s being 
a lifted from the staple industries of 

ittsburgh. Orders are increasing rapidly, 
and many mills are running on double time. 

A serious strike of the men employed on the 
Wabash or Gould’s system of railroads is im- 
minent. 

At midnight on Sunday, orders Were issued 
from the offices of the General Passenger 
Agents of the New York Central and West 
Shore Railroads directing the local ticket agents 
on those roads to discontinue the sale of the 
cent-a-mile tickets to all points east ot 
Utica on the Central, and to Oneida Castle 
on the West Shore Road ; also, to advance the 
local rates to two cents a mile between New 
York city and those points. This advance re- 
stores the local rates to the prices ruling before 
the cut in rates last October. 

A cattle disease alleged to be Spanish or 
Texan fever has developed at Bloomington, 








Tll., and is creating considerable excitement 
among stockmen. 

A terrible explosion on the steamboat S. VM, 
Felton occurred at Philadelphia on Monday, 
endangering 500 lives. A panic ensued, but 
was soon quelled. Seven people were injured. 
It is believed that dynamite or gunpowder 
caused the explosion, and that it was the work 
of malice. 

A tornado struck the village of Norwood, in 
St. Lawrence County, N. Y., on the Ogdens- 
burg and Lake Champlain Railroad, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and almost destroyed it. 
Throughout the valley between Norwood and 
Potsdam great damage was done. 


At the meeting of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners in this city on Monday definite plans 
were adopted for completing the work on the 
temporary vault in which the body of General 
Grant lies, and for laying out walks and other- 
wise improving the part of Riverside Park in 
the neighborhood of the tomb. A facing of 
Philadelphia brick will be laid on the arched 
roof of the vault, which is now covered with a 
heavy coat of concrete. 

E. K, Apgar, Deputy Treasurer of New 
York State, and a prominent Democratic 
politician, is dead. He was forty-three years of 
age. 

Charles Wright, of Wethersfield, Conn., 
seventy-four years old, who was graduated from 
Yale College in 1835, was found dead in his 
barn on August 11. Mr. Wright was one of 
the leading botanists of the country. He was 
employed by the Government in an expedition 
to Texas and Arizona, and had also explored 
Cuba for the Spanish Government. 

James W. Marshall, the discoverer of gold 
in California, died recently at his home in 
Kelsey, Cal. He was seventy-four years old 
and died a poverty-stricken, disappointed man. 

FOREIGN. 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday after- 
noon, the Marquis of Salisbury, in moving a 
vote of thanks to the army and navy for their 
recent services in Egypt, paid a strong tribute 
to General Lord Wolseley and General Graham 
and the other officers and soldiers and marines 
who took part in the Khartum expedition, for 
the valor, perseverance, and high spirit they 
displayed in the arduous work of the desert 
campaigns. The Prime Minister praised in 
unmeasured terms the valor and devotion of 
General Gordon and of Generals Earle and 
Stewart, and the other officers and men who 
lost their lives during the Sudan war, and fit- 
tingly expressed condolence with their relatives 
and friends. The motion was adopted. It 
was noteworthy that nota single Liberal leader 
was present in the House of Lords during 
these proceedings. These absences were con- 
sidered as a demonstration against the motion. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made a similar motion in the 
House of Commons, which was carried. 

Parliament was prorogued on Friday until 
October 31. In the course of Queen Vic- 
toria’s speech she said: ‘‘ Although the ob- 

jects of the Sudan expedition were unattained, 

have great reason to proud of the 
bravery and endurance displayed by my sol- 
diers and sailors, and of the skill where- 
with they have been commanded. The death 
of El Mahdi will probably enable me to per- 
form with less difficulty the duties toward 
the ruler and people of Egypt which events 
have imposed upon me. o shall not relax 
my efforts to place Government and good 
order in that country upon a firm foundation. 
Difficulties, which at one time were of an anx- 
ious character, arose between my Government 
and Russia concerning the limits of the terri- 
tory of my ally, the Amirof Afghanistan. Ne- 
gotiations for their adjustment still continue, 
and will, I trust, lead at an early period 
to a satisfactory settlement. During the past 
session your time has been principally occupied 
by the enlargement of the electorate and the 
extensive changes which you have in conse- 
quence made in the constitution of the House 
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of Commons. I earnestly trust that these com- | to provide ready transportation for troops in 


prehensive measures may increase the efficiency 
of Parliament and may add contentment among 
my people. It is my purpose before long to 
seek their counsel by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. I pray the blessing of God may rest 
upon their extended liberties, and that the num- 
bers who are called upon to exercise new pow- 
ers will use them with the sobriety and discern- 
ment which have for so long a period marked 
the history of this nation.” 


Before the prorogation Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Secre of State for India, said 
the duties of the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion had not yet been completed, and that the 
Government did not intend to withdraw the 
Commission, The dispute with Russia about 
Zulfikar Pass, the Secretary continued, was 
not trivial, but the Government was not alto- 
gether without some hope to arrive ere long at 
a satisfactory settlement of all the points re- 
maining in dispute between England and 
Russia 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s departure for 
the Continent has been postponed owing to the 
Zulfikar dispute. Late despatches from St. 
Petersburg to the Government include a topo- 

phic report of Russian engineers on the 
ulfikar district, and a note from M. de Giers, 
proposing a new frontier line through the dis- 
trict. The nature of this proposal promises 
an early settlement of the dispute. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, it was asserted on 
Monday, will, soon after going to France, have 
a conference with Signor Depretis, the Italian 
Prime Minister. The interview will take place 
at Contrexeville, a watering place in the Vosges. 
It is reported that Italy desires to send 
20,000 troops into the Sudan, to secure the Red 
Sea coast from Suakim, at present held by the 
British, to Assab Bay, along which lie most of 
the Italian possessions on the coast. The 
Italian scheme contemplates securing control 
over eastern Sudan, and the use of Khartum 
as a capital. An Anglo-Turkish agreement 
has been proposed through Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, by the terms of which English 
men-of-war will be allowed to pass through the 
Dardanelles in time of war. 


The Duke of Richmond has been appointed 
Secretary of State for Scotland, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. Stanhope has been appointed to the 
British Board of Trade, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Gereral Lord Wolseley has been raised to 
the rank of Viscount. 

In a speech at Wimborne-Minster on Wed- 
nesday evening, Lord Randolph Churchill de- 
nounced the Radicals for wishing to tax the 

r man’s beer, which, he said, was food 
equally with bread. He defied the caucus ar- 
rangements of the Liberals, and said he believ- 
ed the Tories would be victorious at the gene- 
ral elections. Lord Randolph, continuing, said 
he cared not a rap what the Daily News and 
the Standard said about him. Such criticism 
was as effective as water on a duck’s 
back. He claimed for the Conservatives 
the of the Seats Bill. Lord Randolph 
taunted the Radicals with having no policy, 
while the Tories were carrying out a great one, 
having for its object the strengthening of the 
empire at home and abroad. The Corservatives 
hoped to give peace to Ireland and security to 
India; they hoped to create an overpowering 
navy, which would be an adequate defence to 
the coasts of Great Britain and the colonies and 
to commerce; they believed they could bring 
about a revival of the trade and industries of 
the country. Lord Randolph repudiated the 
charge that he desired a war with Russia for 
the sake of securing votes at the election. The 
Standard ignored the speech in its Thursday 
morning issue. 


The British Government will utilize the ma- 
terial intended for the Suakim-Berber Railway 
in connecting the forts at Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth, which will also be 
connected with the great railway lines in order 





case of necessity. 


Lora and Lady Carnarvon started on Mon- 
day on atourthrough Ireland. Their first stop 
was at Galway, where a large crowd had as 
sembled to meet the new Viceroy. The people 
received the visitors respectfully, but without 
any cheering. 

Michael Davitt made an important speech at 
Longford, Ireland, on Sunday. He said that 
no difference existed between himself and Mr. 
Parnell. Mr. Davitt had a great reception at 
Longford and Lenahoswigh. Mr. Parnell, 
resting himself at his seat at Avondale, has 
made no move, and will not do anything for a 
fortnight. 

The Bishopric of Salisbury has been offered 
to the Rev. John Wordsworth, nephew of the 
poet Wordsworth. 

Mr. John Ruskin is critically ill. He suffers 
from insomnia and serious cerebral troubles, 
and death has been momentanly expected. On 
Monday night he showed signs of improvement, 
and there are now indications of his recovery. 


Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge was married 
on Saturday afternoon to an English lady 
thirty-two years of age. The wedding cere- 
monies were conducted privately. 


General Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
writes to the London papers that he has a pro- 
ject for the formation of an ‘‘ Office of Help 
and Inquiry,” with headquarters in London 
and agencies in the provinces and in the princi- 
pal cities througlout the world. Men speak- 
ing different languages and familiar with the 
haunts of vice and the traflic in girls wil be 
employed, who will be ready to assist all girls 
who desire to reform, and who will aid parents 
and guardians in tracing missing children. 
The establishment of such houses of refuge 
will especially meet the cases of thousands of 
girls who have been thrown destitute upon the 
world through the raising of the age of con- 
sent. Receiving houses will be established in 
Canada and the United States. 

The ravages of the cholera in Granada, 
Spain, are horrible. Scores of the victims of 
the disease die in the streets, where in many 
cases they remain for hours before they are 
gathered up at night for a hurried and uncere- 
monious burial in a common trench. 

In the whole of Spain on Sunday there were 
4,696 new cases of cholera and 1,556 deaths. 
On Monday there were 4,830 new cases and 
1,718 deaths. 

Count Kalnoky, the Austro-Hungarian Fo- 
reign Minister, has submitted to Prince Bis- 
marck a plan for a commercial union between 
Austria-Hungary and Germany directed against 
all foreign countries, but leaving to each of the 
two countries in the compact independence in 
its home policy. It is believed that the plan 
will not meet the views of Prince Bismarck. 

The conflict of authority between the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and the German authorities has 
been amicably settled. 

Germany has occupied one or two of the Ca- 
roline Islands, where Spain has not exercised 
authority, in order to obtain laborers for New 
Guinea. The German newspapers approve the 
step, and think that it ought not to raise a diffi- 
culty with Spain. It is stated that the Zanzibar 
settlement is due to a secret agreement between 
England and Germany. 

The German Government has formally noti- 
fied the Powers of Germany's occupation of the 
Caroline Islands, the plea being repeated ap- 
peals from German traders. 

The Tariff Committee of the Telegraph Con- 
ference at Berlin has rejected the proposals of 
Prince Bismarck for uniform rates by a vote of 
11 to 7. 

M. Rothan, the author of a history of the 
war, and formerly French Ambassador to 
Italy, has been ordered toquit Alsace-Lorraine. 
It is reported that Prince Bismarck was of- 
fended at Rothan’s ‘Diplomatic Souvenirs of 
Germany and Italy.’ 





Forty Germans have been expelled from 
Russia Many Germans are becoming natural 
ized to avoid expulsion. 

The Slav party in Russia is urging the Czar 
to form a great Slavic alliance for the pur 
pose of regaining supremacy in the East, and 
establishing a great Russian empire of central 
Asia. The Slavs also deprecate entering into 
negotiations with Austria, in the hope of se- 
curing an amelioration of the condition of the 
Slavs in that empire. 

The Turkoman tribes are agitated by Rus- 
sia’s steps to destroy the influence of their 
chiefs and reduce their income from plunder. 
A further outbreak is imminent. 

Reports are continually received in London 
of a massing of Afghan troops at Herat. The 
Afghans have destroyed all the gardens and 
Villages round about that city likely to afford 
food or shelter to an attacking force. The 
owners of the destroyed property bave been 
assured that England will compensate them for 
their losses. 

A fearful state of anarchy prevails in Kor 
dofan. There is alsoa famine at the place. 

Information has been received at Cairo 
that a civil war has broken out at Khartum, 
that the Treasury has been sacked, and that 
the Mahdi’s successor and other officers have 
been killed. Osman Digna has forsaken his 
followers around Suakim and fled to Kordo 
fan. Many sheiks are going into Suakim and 
offering submission to the British commander. 

In a five-column interview with Henry M. 
Stanley, published in this city on Sunday, the 
explorer defends himself from the charges of 
exaggeration and misstatement of facts in regard 
to the Congo region. He concludes: ‘As 1 
have no pecuniary interests in the Congo or 
Africa, I think the terms ‘ fraud’ and ‘ swindle’ 
are a gross misuse of words, and to say that a 
man ‘exaggerates’ when he simply states hie 
candid opinion is also a misuse of the word. 
Though I say these things, it: is immaterial 
to me what you do. My duty is, just like 
Emerson, to teach men by going about my 
own business; and it was my business to give vou 
a faithful impression such as 1 had of Africa and 
the things I saw. I have no further interest 
in it. Nobody is required to do anything 
for Africa unless the spint moves him. There 
are fields as open in Africa for Americans, if 
they are enterprising enough and have the pro- 
per commercial spirit, as there are in China or 
any other part of the world. I have discov- 
ered a field where the white men’s enterprise 
can do a great deal of good, not only to them- 
selves, but to the natives. That is really the 
raison d'étre of all I have said. 1 have tried to 
open this new field for the world’s enterprise. 
At the same time I beg to say that it is perfect- 
ly immaterial to me whether they do it, be- 
cause there 1s no loss to me or to any of the 
officers of the Congo State, who have nothing 
at all to do there except to do their duty, get 
their pay, and come home and be happy.” 

The reports of the recent massacre of Chris- 
tians in Anam were greatly exaggerated. In- 
stead of 10,000 only a few hundred were killed. 

Mr. Heap, the United States Consul at Con- 
stantinople, has sent to the Porte another pro- 
test, couched in stronger terms than those of 
his first, against the expulsion of Ame- 
ricans from Jerusalem on the ground of their 
being Jews. Mr. Heap points out that the ex- 
pulsions are in violation of treaty stipulations 
and are likely to lead to serious difficulty, The 
matter has been referred to the Government at 
Washington. 

It is said that a general feeling in favor of 
the Iglesias Government prevails in the cen- , 
tral provinces of Peru. 

The Mexican Cabinet, after a protracted dis- 
cussion, has decided that no exception shall be 
made in favor of the railroads in the law of 
June 22, and the decree will be enforced to 
the letter. Subsidies will not be paid,.and not 
one cent of the customs revenue will be ap- 
pfopriated to the railroads, which will have to 
submit to the exigencies of the situation, 
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“ POLITICAL SCIENTISTS.” 


Tuer United States Coast Survey has recently 
been investigated by experts from the Treasury 
Department. They report to the Department 
that ‘‘our investigation leaves no ground for 
doubt that the actual condition of the office of 
the Survey was one of demoralization, and its 
workings to a certain extent inefficient, 
unjust, and to some extent disreputable.” 
This general verdict will be received with 
astonishment by the intelligent men of the 
country, as the Coast Survey has long been 
looked upon as a strictly scientific organiza- 
tion, devoted to elevated objects, and composed 
of men protected by their pursuits from vulgar 
aims, It is true, too, that the examination has 
been secret and ex parte, and avowedly does not 
rest on sworn evidence, and that justice to the 
implicated officials ealls for the making of 
formal charges which they can meet in a pub- 
lic manner, after having seen the evidence 
againstthem. Nevertheless, the Superintendent 
has resigned his position, aud there can be no 
doubt that extraordinary laxity, to say the 
least, has marked the recent conduct of the 
Survey. 

If the question were simply of the fitness or 
unfitness of one man, we might be content to 
dismiss this painful subject. But the case is 
not so simple. We have to do with the break- 
ing down of a system, a method; and it seems 
to be worth whiie to see what this system was. 
What is it thathas brought down the high effi- 
ciency, the strict standard of honor, the great 
scientific usefulness of the Coast Survey from the 
level at which they were maintained by Bache, 
and reduced them to the present lamentable state? 
During the administration of Bache, the ser- 
vice had the best characteristics of a civil and 
of a military system. The civil element was 
in power. The appropriations of Congress 
were asked for to promote scientific works 
which were decided on by competent persons, 
and which were prosecuted on a uniform and 
steady plan. The services of both army and navy 
officers were sought and secured. Bache bimself 
was a graduate of West Point. This element 
brought into the service a high standard of per- 
sonal and official honor. The relations of the 
Survey to the Government were as intimate as 
now, but the spirit in which appropriations 
were asked was totally and utterly different. 
The late Professor Henry, then and for many 
years Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
had much to do with setting the model on which 
the relations of all scientific departments and the 
Government were formed. He constantly laid 
the greatest stress upon the necessity of unim- 
peachabie moral character, of purity of motive, 
of justice and truth in all dealings between in- 
stitutions and the Government, and by his 
words actually created the spirit which he con- 
stantly exemplified. Up to the beginning of 
the war it may be said without inexactness 
that the spirit inculcated by Henry really 
governed the actions of the men who were di- 
recting our principal scientific departments— 
Gilliss, of the Observatory; Bache and Gould, 
of the Coast Survey; Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian. 

Some time after the war new men and new 
methods arose. The writer distinctly remem. 
bers the unusual epithet applied to a distin- 





guished scientific man, the head of a scientific 
department, by one of his imitators: ‘‘He is 
the best political scientist in Washington.” It 
appeared that a ‘* political scientist” was a man 
who must have scientific ability—he should bea 
professor of something, if practicable, although 
this was by no means essential; but his chief 
characteristic should be « skill in getting ap- 
propriations, and large appropriations, from 
Congress. It was then easy, and it has 
always been easy of late years, to obtain from 
Congress an adequate sum of money to carry 
out any scientific project or to carry on any 
efficient scientific bureau. But the political 
scientist was the man who got more than his 
neighbor. He must have inventive power. 
New ways of catching the Congressional dicky- 
bird by new kinds of salt must be devised. 
Photographs, chromo-lithographs, illustrated 
books must be provided and liberally distri- 
buted. The Congressman must order the pre- 
paration of the very chromos which were de- 
signed to induce him to order more. Personal 
favors must be done for Congressmen ; their 
nephews must be put and kept in office ; the 
official misdemeanors of their friends must not 
be noticed. A ‘‘ deficient moral sense ” must 
be cultivated. 

The chaos which arose among the Geologi- 
cal Surveys is fresh in the minds of all. The 
political scientist was in his glory. The Sig- 
nal Office, the Observatory, the Hydrographic 
Office, the Smithsonian, were all more or less 
affected. The Coast Survey was more deeply 
hurt than all. How well the friends of 
Professor Henry can remember his pa- 
tient protest against the horde of lobbyists 
who seemed to be the important persons 
of the great scientific bureaus to which 
Congress was annually giving millions of dol- 
lars. Robert Browning somewhere speaks of 
one of Verdi’s vulgar operas going noisily on 
before Rossini, sitting silent in his stall. Si- 
lence was the only resource. The spirit of the 
political scientist is not yet dead. It is but a 
few months since the Century printed an illus- 
trated article on the National Museum at 
Washington, in which the author had only 
open sneers at the administration of Profes- 
sor Henry, and contempt for methods 
which did not bring appropriations from Con- 
gress as fast as they could be used. It was 
amusing and painful to see how unconsciously 
his standard was degraded. 

The position of a scientific man in the United 
States has always been a very high one. it 
can be for ever maintained at a high level by 
adhering to the methods according to which 
Professor Henry administered the Smithsonian 
Institution and Bache the Coast Survey 
for many years. Make every official statement 
luminous with truth. Especially in dealings 
with Congress be exact—even punctilious—in 
avoidance of overstatement. Do not ask for 
$100,000 when you want only $90,000, allow- 
ing for an expected reduction of 10 per cent. 
Ask for exactly the sum that isrequired. Take 
what is given and admin‘ster it honestly, and 
at the end Congress will sce that your original 
estimate was just. If you get $10,000 more 
than you want, by overestimates, you will de- 
spise Congress as being full of fools easily 
gulled, and you will despise yourself that you 
make so little in exchange for an honorable 





name, Cherish an exalted standard of official 
honor. It was by the exercise of simple, plain 
rules like these that our early scientific institu- 
tions were firmly based. It is by the disregard 
of these rules that such demoralization as existed 
in an honorable service like the Coast Survey 
has grown up. 

While it is not believed that demoralization 
of this sort exists in the other scientific bu- 
reaus at Washington, we can all see that they 
need a thorough reorganization. Here is the 
Geological Survey doing the geodetic work of 
the Coast Survey, the Coast Survey doing the 
work of the Hydrographic Office, and the 
Signal Office, the Observatory, the Land Sur- 
veys, etc., all in a state of confusion. The 
political scientist has more or less had a hand 
in producing this state of affairs. We may 
thank the new Administration for a solemn 
warning given to him in the only way which 
he can understand. 


NEW ENGLAND'S TRANSFORMATION. 


THE annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for New Hampshire, which 
appeared last week, shows that the number of 
children attending the public schools of the 
State was nearly a thousand less in 1884 than 
in 1883. A falling off in the patronage of the 
common schools in a New England common- 
wealth strikes the outsider as remarkable, and 
suggests the inquiry whether there was any 
special cause for such a showing last year. 
Investigation proves that there is nothing 
exceptional in these figures. The school 
attendance in New Hampshire has been dimi- 
nishing pretty uniformly for a number of 
years, having fallen from 72,762 in 1872 to 
63,656 in 1884. . Further examination develops a 
similar condition of things in the adjoining 
State of Maine, which reported 226,143 pupils 
in 1869 and only 213,877 in the last year. 
That is to say, in these two States the number 
of children in the public schools has decreased 
by more than 21,000 during the last fifteen 
years, although their total population has 
increased by more than 50,000 within the same 
period. 

Two or three partial explanations of this 
surprising retrogression in education at once 
suggest themselves. Everybody knows that 
in the dwindling population of the hill towns 
many ‘‘ districts” are remiss in maintaining 
schools for the few stiaggling pupils. In the 
manufacturing centres, on the other hand, 
there is great difficulty about securing the at- 
tendance of the operatives’ children, although 
the more rigid enforcement of truancy laws 
goes far to overcome this. Private schools 
also appear to secure more children than for- 
merly, but this factor does not carry much 
weight in such States as New Hampshire and 
Maine. 

The radical trouble is that there are not so 
many children as there used to be. The na- 
tional census shows the number of children in 
the country of the ‘‘ school age,” which covers 
those from five to seventeen years, both inclu- 
sive. In 1870 there were 175,588 such children 
in Maine ; in 1880, only 166,856—a falling off 
of 8,732, or 5 per cent., although the whole 
number of inhabitants in the State was larger 
in 1880 than in 1870 by 22,021, or 34g per cent. 
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The population of Vermont a trifle more than 
held its own from 1870 to 1880, rising from 330,- 
551 to 332,286; but that portion of it within the 
school age fell off in the decade from 89,831 to 
86,270, or 4 per cent. New Hampshire re- 
ported 318,300 people of all ages in 1870 and 
346,991 in 1880—a gain of 9 per cent., 
but the number of children grew in the ten 
years only from 78,766 to 79,120, or less than 
half of 1 percent. The three southern of the 
Eastern States show a similar disparity. In 
Massachusetts, population increased more than 
22 per cent., and children only 15; in 
Connecticut, population nearly 16 per cent., 
and children not quite 12; in Rhode Island, 
population 27 per cent., and children only 22. 

It is thus clear that throughout New Eng- 
land children now constitute a smaller proportion 
of the population than they formerly did. The 
reason, of course, is that fewer adults, propor- 
tiopally, marry nowadays, and that those who 
marry rear smaller families of children. It has 
been demonstrated that in Massachusetts the 
population from 1875 to 1885 was two-thirds 
larger than from 1850 to 1860, while the 
number of marriages was not quite one-third 
larger; and the relative decrease in marriages is 
scarcely less noticeable in the adjoining 
States. That the average foreign couple 
have more children than the average native 
couple is not only a matter of common no- 
toriety, but is clearly shown by the vital 
statistics. The State where the increase of 
children has come nearest to keeping pace with 
that of the whole population is Rhode Island, 
and the proportion of foreigners is larger in 
Rhode Island than anywhere else. The State 
where the decrease of children is most marked 
is Maine, and the proportion of foreigners is 
smaller in Maine than anywhere else. In New 
Hampshire the last census showed that less 
than a quarter of the population was of 
foreign parentage; yet the recent registration 
report showed that nearly one-half of all the 
births in 1884 were credited to foreign parents. 
In Massachusetts, while the marriages in which 
both parties are native-born have for ten years 
past averaged 58 per cent. of all, only 41 per 
cent. of the children born during this period 
have had native-born parents on both sides. 

It is thus obvious that the old New England 
stock constitutes each year a smaller ratio of 
the New England population. This is due not 
so much to its dying out as to its transplantation. 
The descendants of the Yankees who remain in 
the home of their forefathers are not, as a rule, 
so fruitful in offspring as their ancestors, but 
the Yankees who settle in the Western country 
rear large families. It is the active, vigorous 
class who emigrate; the less robust and virile 
remain, marry not at all or else late in life, and 
when they marry have few or no children. 
Of course, many of the best physical type con- 
tinue in New England and reproduce largely, 
but the influence of the other two classes over- 
shadows them. On the other hand, foreigners 
usually marry early in life and their women 
are more prolific. 

The extent of the transformation already 
wrought is startling. In the oldest and most 
populous State in New England, barely half 
of the population in 1880 had parents who were 
native-born on both sides. Of the 1,783,085 
people in Massachusetts, 798,652 came of pa- 





rents born abroad, and 82,079 had one foreign- 
born parent, the fathers and mothers of almost 
30 per cent. of the population having been born 
in Ireland. In Rhode Island the people with 


one or both parents foreign-born exceeded | 


those with native-born parents, and here too 
the fathers and mothers of almost 30 per 
cent. were born in Ireland. In Vermont 
over a quarter of the people had a foreign or 
mixed parentage, the French-Canadian type 
being here most marked; and in New Hamp- 
shire nearly a quarter, the same class being 
here also most prominent. Nor do these 
figures tell the whole story, for they treat as 
natives the descendants of immigrants in the 
third generation. By 1880 there had been 
born many grandchildren to people who came 
from Ireland in the period following the po- 
tato famine of 1547, but they are treated by 
the census as the children of native-born pa- 
rents. The proportion of the whole popula- 
tion who have descended from the original 
Puritan stock is therefore even smaller than 
the above figures indicate. Moreover, it is 
steadily diminishing all the while, by reason of 
the emigration of natives to other parts of the 
country, the immigration of foreigners, and 
the larger birth-rate among those of foreign 
than among those of native descent. 

New England? New Ireland, rather, some 
Yankees are inclined to rename the region, 
when they see that the natives of Ireland and 
the immediate descendants of immigrants from 
that island already number a third of the popu- 
lation in more than one State, and that the 
chief magistrate of their metropolis is an Irish- 
man. The comparative suddenness of the 
transformation renders it the more striking, for 
it has come about within the life-time of a gene- 
ration. Forty years ago the foreign element in 
the population was utterly insignificant, and 
nothing seemed more improbable than that 
people then living would see that element con 
stituting half of the inhabitants. The man 
would have been regarded asa lunatic who 
had predicted that in 1885 an Irishman would 
be the Mayor of Boston, while another of the 
race represented one of the city districts in 
Congress, and a third delivered the traditional 
Fourth of July oration under the auspices of 
the city government. 

The amalgamation of this great body of 
aliens has been the crucial test alike of New 
England character and of popular government 
They have stood the test. The sudden infusion 
of so much new blood has somewhat disturbed 
the circulation in the body politic, but it is 
already evident that the two strains will mingle 
harmoniously and profitably. A desire for 
liberal education is developing. From among 
the thrifty immigrants who have settled in the 
hill towns and are successfully tilling the lands 
which native emigrants have deserted in 
disgust, there are coming Irish students 
to the colleges of western Massachusetts. 
Candid Bostonians of the oldest families 
admit that the city has not in many years had 
a representative in Congress who showed more 
independence or displayed better judgment 
than Leopold Morse, a native of Bavaria. 
People who questioned the full comprehension 
of the American idea by the ruling element 
among the newcomers have been reassured up- 
on reading the thoroughly patriotic oration by 





Thomas J. Gargan on the Fourth of July last. 
The Republican majority in the Legislature, 
controlled by the descendants of the original 
stock, recently demonstrated their faith in the 
new blood by conferring vastly increased pow- 
ers upon the Mayor of Boston, though they 
knew that the first man to exercise these pre 
rogatives would be a Democratic Irishman 
and Hugh O'Brien is more than justifying 
their confidence. The newer immigrants are 
evidently going to turn out ultimately as good 
Americans as the old ones—for, though he is 
apt to forget it, the Yankee of the longest line 
age is himself only the offspring of an immi 
grant. 


THE LAST RETREAT OF THE BOARDER, 
A YEAR ago we attempted in these columns 
some account of the process by which all along 
the northern portion of the Atlantic Coast the 
Cottager is gradually driving the Boanter 
away from the most attractive sites. We 
showed that there is literally hardly a desirable 
spot on the seashore between Cape May and 
Eastport, of which he has not already taken 
possession or is not threatening to take pos 
session in the insidious way with which every 
body is now so familiar, beginning with the 
modest wooden ‘‘ camp,” but one degree better 
shelter than a tent, and ending with the $20,000, 
$50,000, oreven $100,000 villa, Go where we 
will within easy reach of a milroad station or 
steamboat landing, and we finc the Boarder 
slowly but surely lapsing into a position of social 
infenority toward the Cottacer, and disgusted 
and made uncomfortable by the luxury with 
which the Cottager surrounds himself, his trim 
lawn, his tennis-ground, his expensive piazza, 
his dog-cart, and pony phacton; and though 
last not least, by his exclusiveness. The last 
drop, in fact, inthe Boarder’s cup of bitterness 
is his discovering that the Cottager has, in a cer 
tain sense, begun to look on him as an in 
truder of another class, on whom in these 
times a well-equipped Cottazer, even if he knew 
him in the city, can hardly be expected to call, 
much less to invite to dinner ortea. Indeed, 
the Cottager now rarely takes ‘‘ tea” asa meal. . 
He has begun to dine late just as he does in 
New York or Boston, and, more than this, dine 
in evening dress, while the wretched Boarder 
is perhaps struggling, probably within a hun: 
dred yards of him, with a ‘* supper” of weak 
tea, sour bread, and cold meat and huckle 
berries, for which even his oldest clothes would 
be too good. 

These contrasts are, of course, galling, and 
this is what the Cottager means them to be. 
In fact, he wishes the Boarder to ‘‘go.” He 
considers him an injury to the neighborhood, 
and secretly hopes that the hotel or boarding 
house is uncomfortable or does not pay, and will 
have to be givenup. The worst of it is, too, that 
there is no way in which the wounded Boarder 
can get even with him. He seldom writes a book 
and hardly ever runs for Congress. He might 
possibly be punished occasionally in Wall Street 
by being caught ‘‘long” or ‘‘ short ” of stocks, 
but the Boarder is now rarely aman of mark 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange, so that his 
wrath has really no terrors, They laugh in the 
cottages when they hear that he is out of tem- 
per, because they know that he will do nothing 
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more terrible than take the train or the boat for 
home. 

This is, as we have before remarked, the 
state of things to be witnessed along the coast. 
It may be witnessed on Long Island, to some 
extent in New Jersey, and all along the rocky 
shores of New England. In all the most 
favored portions of these regions the Boarder 
is vanishing very much as the red man vanished 
before him. A great number of the places 
he once rejoiced in, and for fully forty years 
had to himself, know him now no more, or are 
witnessing his last struggles against an order 
of things which is as resistless as the spirit of 
the age. Curiously enough, too, he is follow- 
ing the example of many conquered races in 
retreating to the mountains after being dis- 
lodged from the lowlands and the seacoast. In 
other words, he is doing what the ancient Bri- 
tons and the Irish and the Basques and the Mon- 
tenegrins did when they found the invader too 
much for them on the plains. More curiously 
still, into these fastnesses the Cottager does not 
attempt to follow him. The Boarder, for in- 
stance, still retains almost undisputed possession 
both of the White Mountains and the Catskills. 
In the Catskills, a region estimated at 1,200 
square miles, and abounding in magnificent sites, 
the Boarder still roves as free, as unrestrained, as 
unconscious of any social superior, as he did 
fifty years ago. The white walls and green 
shutters of his houses swarm in all the woods. 
He mounts his simple and unpretending long 
wagon at the railroad station with a gayety 
which is not checked by the presence of 
T-carts, or wagonettes, or phaetons. He meets 
neither man nor woman in any of his excur- 
sions who is better fed or tended than himself. 
He is in fact monarch of all he surveys, and 
can look even his own landlord in the eye 
without wincing, for the competition is so 
great that even the landlord is kind and con- 
ciliatory. 

In the old days before the railroads it was 
not so. In those early times, when the Board- 
er was still a strange animal to the honest Dutch 
farmers of those regions, it was by no means 
safe to grumble, and we can recall one case in 
which a complaining guest was chastised by bis 
host with a stable bucket. There was at 
that time, too, in the mountains, but one house 
of entertainment which could be called a hotel, 
and it commanded the finest view in all the high- 
lands. But the discipline to which the unhappy 
tourist was subjected in it was stern and remorse- 
less almost beyond example. Ifhe ventured to 
express any dissatisfaction either with his room, 
or what was set before him, it was proposed to 
him by the clerk, in terms anything but sooth- 
ing, that he should seek quarters more to his 
liking at the foot of the mountain. But this tyr- 
anny is now a thing of the past. The Boarder is 
wooed and pursued by the landlord at every 
step. The railroad carries him past scores of 
piazzas filled with people of his own kind, 
whose whole appearance shows that their minds 
are as free as their bodies are well fed. He 
strolls without fear or misgiving in his daily 
rambles over sites of surpassing loveliness, on 
which it would appear that as yet no Cottager’s 
greedy eye has rested. He is not even troubled 
by the sight of the insidious ‘‘camp” or the 
cluster of shanties with a common kitchen, 
which so often along the seashore are the pre- 





cursors of the ‘‘ Sur-mers,” and the ‘‘ Beau- 
manoirs,” and the ‘‘ Chez Mois,” and the ‘‘Allez- 
vous-ens,” which now hold possession of the 
finest spots on our coast. 

Indeed, to sum up, itis to the mountains 
one must now go to see the Boarder at his best, 
or before the Cottager became a prominent fea- 
ture in American life. How long this halcyon 
state of things will last, or, in other words, 
how long the mountains will continue to fur- 
nish a refuge to one of the most interesting 
relics of our ante-bellum civilization, it is im- 
possible to say. The Cottager may any 
day begin to find the seashore too crowd- 
ed for him, and turn the White Mountains 
or the Catskills into scenes of unbridled luxury 
and dissipation like Simla and Darjeeling in 
British India, and we may witness then the 
final disappearance of the Summer Boarder 
from American life. It will be a bad day 
for the country, however, whenever this comes 
to pass, for, unless we are greatly mistaken, it 
is the boarding-houses rather than the cottages 
which are the nurseries of the manly virtues 
and simple manners that are the salt of de- 
mocracies. 








HELEN JACKSON. 


THE news of the death of Mrs. Helen Jackson— 
better known as “ H. H.”—will probably carry a 
pang of regret into more American homes than 
similar intelligence in regard to any other 
woman, with the possible exception of Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, who belongs to an earlier literary 
generation. With this last-named exception, no 
American woman has produced literary work 
of such marked ability. Her fame was limited 
by the comparatively late period at which 
she began to write, and by her preference for 
a somewhat veiled and disguised way of writ- 
ing. It is hard for two initial letters to cross 
the Atlantic, and she had therefore no European 
fame; and as she took apparently a real satis- 
faction in concealing her identity and mystify- 
ing her public, it is very likely that the author- 
ship of some of her best prose work will never be 
absolutely known. Enough remained, however, 
to give her a peculiar both hold upon thought- 
ful and casual readers. 

Helen Maria (Fiske) Jackson was the daughter 
of Prof. Nathan W. Fiske, of Amherst College, 
whose ‘ Manual of Classical Literature,’ based on 
that of Eschenberg, was long in use in our col- 
leges, and who wrote several other books. She 
was born in Amherst, Mass., October 18, 1831; 
her mother’s maiden name being Vinal. The 
daughic> »as educated in part at Ipswich (Mass.) 
Female Seminary, and in part at the school 
of the Rev. J. 8S. C. Abbott in this city. She 
was early married to Captain (afterward Major) 
Edward B. Hunt, an eminent engineer officer 
of the United States Army. Major Hunt was 
a man of scientific attainments quite unusual 
in his profession, was a member of various 
learned societies, and for some time an assistant 
professor at West Point. He contributed to one 
of the early volumes of the Atlantic Monthly 
(xii, 794) a paper on “ Military Bridges.” His 
wife resided with him at various military sta- 
tions—West Point, Washington, Newport, R. L, 
etc.—and they had several children, all of whom 
died very young except one boy, Rennie, who 
lived to the age of eight or ten, showing 
extraordinary promise. His death and that of 
Major Hunt—who was killed in 1863 by the dis- 
charge of suffocating vapors from asubmarine 
battery of his own invention—left Mrs. Hunt 
alone in the world, and she removed her resi- 





dence a year or two after to Newport, R. L, 
where the seconi period of her life began. 

Up to this time she had given absolutely no 
signs of literary talent. She had been ab- 
sorbed in her duties as wife and mother, and had 
been fond of society, in which she was always wel- 
come because of her vivacity, wit, and ready sym- 
pathy. In Newport she found herself, from various 
causes, under strong literary influences, appealing 
to tastes that developed rapidly in herself. She 
soon began to publish poems, one of the first of 
which, if not the first—a translation from Victor 
Hugo—appeared in the Nation. Others of her 
poems, perhaps her best—including the sonnets 
“Burnt Ships” and “ Ariadne’s Farewell”— 
appeared also in the Nation. Not long after, she 
began to print short papers on domestic sub- 
jects in the Independent and_ elsewhere, 
and soon found herself thoroughly embarked 
in a literary career. Her first poem in the 
Atlantic Monthly appeared in February, 1869; 
and her volume of ‘ Verses’ was printed at her 
own expense in 1870, being reprinted with some 
enlargement in 1871, and again, almost doubled 
in size, in 1874. Her‘ Bits of Travel’ (1872) was 
made up of sketches of a tour in Europe in 1868-9; 
a portion of these, called ‘Encyclicals of a 
Traveller,’ having been originally wiitten as 
circular letters to her many friends and then 
printed—rather against her judgment, but 
at the urgent request of Mr. J. T. Fields—almost 
precisely as they were written. Upon this 
followed ‘Bits of Talk About Home Matters’ 
(1873), ‘Bits of Talk for Young Folks’ (1876), 
and ‘Bits of Travel at Home’ (1878). These, 
with a little poem called ‘The Story of Boon,’ 
constituted, for some time, all her acknowledged 
volumes ; but it is now no secret that she wrote 
two of the most successful novels of the “‘ No 
Name” series—‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice’ 
(1876) and ‘Hetty’s Strange History’ (1877). 
We do not propose here to enter into the vexed 
question of the authorship of the ‘‘ Saxe Holm” 
stories, which appeared in the early volumes of 
Scribner’s Monthly, and were published in two 
volumes (1873, 1878). The secret was certainly 
very well kept, and in spite of her denials, they 
were very often attributed to her by readers and 
critics. 

Her residence in Newport as a busy and success- 
ful literary wcman thus formed a distinct period 
of her life, quite apart from the epoch which pre- 
ceded it and from the later one which followed. 
A change soon came. Her health was never very 
strong, and she was liable to severe attacks of 
diphtheria, to relieve which she tried the climate 
of Colorado. She finally took up her residence 
there, and was married, about 1876, to. William 
S. Jackson, a merchant of Colorado Springs. 
She had always had the greatest love for travel and 
exploration, and found unbounded field for this 
in her new life, driving many miles a day over 
precipitous roads, and thinking little of crossing 
the continent by rail from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. In the course of these journeys she be- 
came profoundly interested in the wrongs of the 
Indians, and for the rest of her life all literary 
interests and ambitions were utterly subordinated 
tothis. During a winter of hard work at the 
Astor Library in this city she prepared her 
‘Century of Dishonor’ (1881). As one result 
of this book she was appointed by the United 
States Government as one of two com- 
missioners (Abbot Kinney being the other) to 
examine and report upon ‘the condition and 
needs of the Mission Indians of California.” Their 
report, to which Mrs. Jackson’s name is first 
signed, is dated at Colorado Springs, July 13, 
1883, and is a thoroughly business-like document 
of thirty-five pages. 

As another fruit of this philanthropic interest, 
she wrote, during another winter in this city, her 
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novel, ‘Ramona,’ a book composed with the 
greatest rapidity, and printed first in the 
Christian Union, afterward appearing in a 
volume in 1884. Its sole object was fur- 
ther to delineate the wrongs of the aborigines. 
Besides these two books, she wrote, during this 
later period, some children’s stories, ‘ Nelly’s Sil- 
ver Mine, a Story of Colorado Life’ (1878), and 
two little volumes of tales about cats. But her life- 
work, as she viewed it at the end, was in her two 
books in behalf of the Indians. In oneof her last 
letters to her Eastern friends she said (July 27, 
1885) : 

**T feel that my work is done, and I am hearti- 
ly, honestly, and cheerfully ready to go. In fact 

am glad to go. You have never fully reali 
how for the last four years my whole heart has 
been full of the Indian cause—how I have felt, as 
the Quakers says, ‘a concern’ to work for it. 
My ‘Century of Dishonor’ and ‘Ramona’ are 
the only things I have done of which I am = 
now. he rest is of no moment. They will live, 
and they will bear fruit. They already have. 
The change in public feeling on the Indian ques- 
tion in the last three years is marvellous; an In- 
dian Rights’ Association in every large city in 
the land. . . . Every word of the Indian history 
in ‘ Ramona’ is literally true, and it is being re- 
enacted here every day. 

**T did mean to write a child’s story on the same 
theme as ‘ Ramona,’ but I doubt if I could have 
made it so telling a stroke, so perhaps it is as 
well that I shall not doit. And perhaps I shall 
do it after all, but I cannot conceive of getting 
well after such an illness as this.” 


In all this there was not a trace of personal 
vanity or display; there never was a more com- 
plete absorption in a “cause” than that of this 
woman, whose earlier years had been so diffe- 
rent. But in all else she remained the same; 
time could not dim her vivacity, her freshness, 
her wit, her winning and persuasive man- 
ners. Few women who have such variety of 
nature as she had, make friends so warmly or 
so easily, or light up life for these friends in so 
many different ways. Her likes and dislikes were 
spontaneous, ardent, sometimes unjust; yet even 
the injustice was sometimes an inaccurately 
aimed impulse of justice in disguise; and when 
she was convinced of it—which indeed was not 
always—she would be quick to apologize to any 
one whom she had wronged. In literature her 
work was conscientious and thorough beyond 
that of almost any American woman; she never 
slighted it, never wilfully neglected details, 
never was weary of trying to perfect it. This 
applies especially to her prose. For her poetry, 
itis enough to say that it has won the applause 
of very fastidious critics—including emphatically 
the late Mr. R. W. Emerson—while her simpler 
poems are to be found widely distributed through 
the cottages and log-huts of our furthest borders, 
and have given comfort to many hearts. Many 
notices of her separate books may be found scat- 
tered through the magazines; but we can recall 
no systematic critical essay on her qualities as a 
writer except that contained in Higginson’s 
‘Short Studies of American Authors.’ 

Mrs. Jackson died far away from home and 
kindred; but the spirit with which she met death 
may be seen in a further extract which we are 
permitted to make from the letter already men- 
tioned. It would be difficult to imagine a 
worthier ending to a life marked by steady pro- 
gress in the direction of unselfish aims: 


“As you say, we may meet and ‘smile over 
these solicitudes.’ But I do not think we shall— 
and I want you to know that I am looking with 
almost an —— interest into the ‘ undiscovered 
country,’ leaving this earth with no regret 
except that I have not accomplished more work; 
especially that it was so late in the day when I 
began to work in real earnest. But I do not 
doubt we shall keep on working. Do you not 
believe so? Any other conception of existence is 
to me monstrous. It seems to me also im ble 
that we shall not be able to return to earth 
and see our loved ones. Whether we can ip any 





way communicate with them I doubt—but that 
we can sxe them I believe.” 


itn 





ENGLAND: THE TWO PARTIES AND 
THEIR TROUBLES. 


Lonpon, August 6, 

THE condition of our two great historical par- 
ties at this moment presents phenomena not dis- 
similar to those which appeared in your Ameri- 
can parties a year ago. Each has a disaffected 
wing, a minority displeased with the cenduct of 
the leaders, and threatening to detach itself from 
the main body. Should the detachment occur 
from either party, that party will be seriously 
damaged, if not defeated, at the general elec- 
tion. Should both disaffected sections revolt, 
then, as each party will suffer nearly equally, 
their present relative strength will be preserved, 
though each will be weaker as against that com- 
mon foe of both, the Irish phalanx which follows 
Mr. Parnell. 

I begin with the Tories. For some time past 
there have been serious jealousies and heart- 
burnings among them. The old Conservatives, 
the aristocratic land-owning men who wished to 
maintain the Established Church and the as- 
cendency of the county gentry, have seen them- 
selves threatened by democratic Toryism under 
the auspices of Lord Randolph Churchill. Seve- 
ral times the feud broke out visibly, but it was 
always closed when an attack had to be made on 
the Gladstone Ministry. Parties can generally— 
such, at least, is our experience—hold better to- 
gether in opposition, when they have only to 
criticise and denounce, than in power, when they 
have executive steps to take and a positive pro- 
gramme to announce. This necessity came at 
last on the Tories when they took office in June, 
after the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who had triumphed in the 
composition of the new Ministry by driving Sir 
Stafford Northcote to the House of Lords and 
obtaining important posts for himself and his 
friends, triumphed also in the decisions of policy 
which the new Cabinet had to take. He induced 
them to attempt to outbid the Liberals by bring- 
ing in the Medical Disqualification Relief Bill— 
a measure in itself very distasteful to the county 
Tories ; and he carried out the compact with the 
Irish Nationalists by persuading his colleagues 
not only to let the Crimes Act lapse, but osten- 
tatiously to separate themselves from the whole 
policy of Lord Spencer, to bring in a Laborers’ 
Bill for Ireland intended to assist the agricul- 
tural laborers out of the local rates, and a Land 
Purchase Bill, under which the Imperial Treasury 
is to advance money to Irish tenants, on improvi- 
dent terms, to enable them to buy the fee-simple 
of their holdings. These acts have been startling 
to moderate men of all parties. But the language 
hel toward Lord Spencer's administration, and 
the sudden change of front on the question of a 
Crimes Act (for nine-tenths of the Tory news- 
papers and public speakers had till quite recently 
been pressing Mr. Gladstone's Government to re- 
new that coercive measure), have done more. 
They have disgusted a respectable section of the 
Tory party, and made its members feel degraded 
in their own eyes. To be taunted by the Libe- 
rals with their alliance with Mr. Parnell—a taunt 
which is illustrated by the careful abstention of 
his followers from irritating or obstructive tac- 
tics in Parliament—is more than the Jrish Orange- 
men or the more old-fashioned Conservatives in 
England can sit down quietly under. The sweets 
of office may reconcile some of the leaders to this 
retractation of their former words and deeds ; 
and the Parliamentary Tories have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that they have, as the late Lord 
Derby said on « similar occasion, *‘dished the 





Whigs.” But the Conservatives throughout the 
country, and particularly those who are not ha- 
bitually active as party workers, have not these 
consolations. It is among them that one hears 
loud murmurs of disaffection, mixed with threats 
that they will abstain from voting, or speaking, 
or exercising their influence at the general elec- 
tion on behalf of their chiefs and members. These 
threats may not be fulfilled, for the impulse to 
rally to the old flag is very strong when the bat- 
tle begins. We are still three months from the 
election, a time long enough for the first feeling 
of resentment to wear off. But if the election 
were to take place next week, there can be no 
doubt that the Tories would suffer grievously 
from the cold neutrality of many who have 
hitherto been zealous partisans. 

The causes of Liberal discussion are different 
The most conspicuous errors and failures of the 
late Liberal Government were in the sphere of 
foreign policy. These weakened its hold on the 
respect and confidence of many Liberals, but 
never led, and probably would not have led, to 
any large secession. What alarms the more cau 
tious or conservative members of the party is the 
language held by a few advanced spirits, par 
ticularly by Mr. Chamberlain, and the measures 
of social and political change which he advo- 
cates. More than once Mr. Goschen, the most 
conspicuous of the so-called Whig party irr the 
Lower House, as the Duke of Argyll is in the 
Upper, bas attacked Mr, Chamberlain's proposals ; 
and in this he represents the sentiment of a large 
number of persons who have hitherto voted the 
Liberal ticket. These persons fear that Mr 
Chamberlain is already the real, and may soon 
become also the recognized, leader of the Liberal 
party; and they hasten to announce that they 
will not be led by him. There have been mo- 
ments when it seemed possible that a fatal schism 
might open in the Liberal ranks; indeed, it re- 
quired all the respect felt for the supremacy of Mr 
Gladstone, who had allowed it to be announced 
that he intended to enter the next Parliament, to 
prevent the quarrel from breaking out. Fortu- 
nately for the Liberals, the moment when the 
danger was greatest was the very moment when 
the Tory Cabinet made that declaration of Lrish 
policy which, in irritating its supporters, alen- 
ated and repelled any inclination which mode- 
rate Whigs might have felt to support Lord Sal- 
isbury. They now feel that to move toward such 
a Tory Government would be to jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; and for the moment 
they prefer to make the best of their hopes that 
Mr. Gladstone may remain to keep his lieu- 
tenants, or that the leadership may devolve, 
when he retires, upon Lord Hartington rather 
than on Mr. Chamberlain. Thus the disaffection 
of one wing cf the Liberals will probably re- 
main disaffection without ripening into revolt. 
But, as with the Tories, it will do something to 
divide their efforts and weaken their force at the 
general election. 

It may be asked whether these two discontent- 
ed sections from each party, if they cannot cross 
over (which they are not likely to do) might not 
unite to form a third or moderate party, holding 
the balance between the two extremes. This 
might happen if one had the men to form and 
lead such a party. However, there are not such 
men—or at least there are only two or three, Mr. 
Goschen being the most eminent; and the Parlia- 
mentary strength of such a party would be 
slender, because the constituencies prefer “ regu- 
lar ” candidates, strong Governmental Tories or 
strong Radicals, as the case may be. There is 
therefore no reason to expect a fusion. The un- 
easy Liberals will not ask Tory help; the dis- 
gusted Tories will not go over to the Liberals, 
Bolting is a less frequent remedy with us than 
simple abstention; and even the abstenticn will 
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probably be less numerous when the day of bolt- 
ing comes, than any one might think who hears 
the unusually free criticisms which men of both 
parties are now passing upon their leaders. 

Among the disaffected Tories there is, luckily 
for that party, no conspicuous man who gives 
powerful expression to the sentiments one gathers 
from the talk of clubs and dinner-tables. But 
the Liberals are less reticent. They are very 
anxious to have a ‘‘ good cry” with which to go 
to the country, and are discussing what the cry 
shall be, or, as you would say, of what planks 
their platform shall be composed. The advo- 
cates of Disestablishment, of Liquor Prohibition, 
of Land Laws Reform, and other schemes rush 
in, each wishing his question to have the first 
place. All are agreed that the reform of local 
government is a matter of importance, but it is 
feared that it will not touch the emotions or 
imagination of the ‘‘new democracy.” All feel 
the paramount necessity of devising some modus 
vivendi with Lreland, but nobody is prepared to 
say how far we can go toward granting her a 
parliament of her own. In this state of matters, 
what with the discontent of some and the per- 
plexity of most, it will bé easily understood that 
the general frame of mind is an unquiet and un- 
happy one. Neither party likes the prospect be- 
fore it. The Tories profess to be hopeful, and 
point to the smoothness and promptitude which 
have marked their conduct of business during 
the last five weeks of this expiring session. But 
in their hearts they do not expect to carry the 
general election. The Liberals are more san- 
guine about the new Electorate, and count on a 
majority, though not sure how far it will over- 
pass that of Tories and Irish Nationalists taken 
together. But they are distracted by fears of a 
split among themselves; they shrink from the 
problem which they must face when Mr. Glad- 
stone retires; they are uncertain what kind of 
policy to propound either at home or abroad; 
they are, at least the more humble-minded among 
them, disheartened by the contrast between the 
hopes and professions, sincere professions, with 
which they formed their Cabinet in 1880, and 
the record of troubles abroad and non-perform- 
ances at home which has marked its career from 
May, 1880, till June, 1885. 

One thing, however, would put heart into 
them—the certainty that Mr. Gladstone would 
be found leading them into combat, and prepared 
to form a new Government on the morrow of vic- 
tory. In our new democracies, the individual 
man seems still to count for as much as in the 
oligarchies of earlier days. It is curious to note 
how much, for the moment, seems to turn on the 
health or will of Mr. Gladstone. He is past sev- 
enty-five years of age; he has been suffering 
lately from a throat affection which will debar 
him from campaigning if it be not, as his doctors 
expect, removed in a few weeks’ time. It is un- 
derstood that he is disposed to sacrifice his own 
wish for repose in order to secure the unity of 
his party, but his state of body may not permit 
it. Nor are the questions of policy without diffi- 
culties for him. The Irish problem is the most 
pressing problem. He may see the solution, and 
is believed to be disposed to try bold and large 
methods of solution. But can he be sure that 
the timid section of his party, which has often 
pulled him back before, will follow him? Or 
can he count on remaining long enough in power 
to give his scheme of solution a fair chance of 
success against the criticism, perhaps even the 
opposition, which the extremer section of the 
Nationalist party is sure to direct against any 
and every scheme that comes from an English 
Ministry? These are some of the difficulties 
which make the prospect of our autumnal strug- 
gle a troubled one even to those who count upon 
a party triumph. ps: 





D’HAUSSONVILLE’S SOUVENIRS. 
Paris, July 31, 1885. 

CoMTE D’HAUSSONVILLE, who was a member 
of the French Academy, wrote two important 
historical works—one, ‘The Roman Church and 
the First Empire’; the other, a * History of the 
Reunion of Lorraine to France.’ His son, the 
present Count, has just published a volume of 
‘Souvenirs’ of his father, under the title, ‘Ma 
Jeunesse: 18141830.’ M. d’Haussonville some- 
times read extracts of these souvenirs to his 
friends. They are fragments of memoirs rather 
than memoirs. Written in a clear, light, spirited 
manner, they give the reader very vivid impres- 
sions of a dramatic time. The family name of 
the D’Hauss nvilles is Cléron ; they belonged to 
a group of families known in Lorraine under the 
curious name of the “ petits chevaux de Lor- 
raine,” in opposition to the ‘‘ grands chevaux.” 
These denominations were purely fantastic, and 
implied no privileges nor any real supremacy. 
The “ grands chevaux” were only four in num- 
ber, namely, the Lignevilles, the Du ChA&telets, 
the Lenoncourts, the Harancourts ; the three last 
are now extinct. The “petits chevaux” had 
among them the Beauvaus, the Choiseuls, the 
D’Haussonvilles, etc.—some authors cite eight, 
some others twelve or even sixteen families with 
this honorary appellation. The D’Haussonvilles 
were great Nimrods, and had the charge of 
* grand louvetier” at the court of Nancy ; and 
when Lorraine, after the death of Stanislas, 
King of Poland, was united to France, the grand- 
father of M. d’Haussonville was appointed by 
Louis XVI. “ grand louvetier” of France. He 
was also lieutenant-general in the French army. 
‘“*My father,” says M. d’Haussonville, ‘often 
told me that my grandfather found himself in 
the antechamber of M. Necker with the Marshal 
Duc de Broglie; they were both calling on the 
new Minister. ‘We will enter together,’ said 
the Marshal, ‘and you will present me to M. 
Necker, for I don’t know him.’ ‘Do you think 
I know him any better than you do?’ ‘ Well, 
we will present each other.’ Soit wasdone. It 
much amused my father to think that the grand- 
son of the Marshal married afterward the grand- 
daughter of M. Necker, and that I married his 
great-granddaughter. [The late Duc de Broglie 
was married toa daughter of Mme. de Staél’s, 
and the author of the ‘Souvenirs’ married his 
daughter. J” 

The ‘“ grand louvetier ” of France did not emi- 
grate; he remained near Louis XVI., at the 
King’s own request. After the massacres of the 
10th of August he retired to his country place 
at Gurcy, where he stayed quietly till, in 1794, 
he was arrested, with his wife and his three 
daughters, and thrown into prison at Provins. 
The death of Robespierre saved his life. During 
the whole of the Terror he suffered no indignity 
from the peasantry ; the richest peasants sent 
him provisions, and even offered him money. 
“This will not last, Monsieur le Comte,” they 
used tosay tohim. One day, during this terri- 
ble period, he was walking alone on the high 
road, and met a man with an overloaded cart. 
The horse could not go up hill; the man was 
struggling with the horse, and swearing. ‘‘ That 
is not the way,” said the grand louvetier ; ‘‘ you 
push at the wheel, I will drive the horse zigzag.” 
This was accordingly done. When the horse was 
on the plain, the man asked him where he was 
coming from. ‘From Gurcy.” ‘‘ What! there 
are no bourgeois at Gurcy; there is only that 
canaille of a ci-devant Comte d’Haussonville.” 
** Well, I am that canaille of a ci-devant!” ‘It 
is not possible !” and then he said immediately : 
**Sh | those good-for-nothing villains, those sans- 
culottes of Donnemarie, with their clubs and their 
committees, they would not have helped me as 





you have done, though you are an aristocrat and 
a ci-devant. I will tell all these sans-culottes 
what I think.” 

The grand louvetier died at Gurcy in Novem- 
ber, 1806. His son had been brought up in the 
world and for the world. He had been intro- 
duced in the most intimate circle of Mesdames the 
aunts of Louis XVI. and in the circle of Marie 
Antoinette. He was among the children who 
played with the children of France under the 
eyes of the Queen, of the Princesse de Lamballe, 
of Madame de Polignac. At the age of fourteen 
he received a brevet of lieutenant, and at fifteen 
he was made captain and sent to the Camp at 
Lunéville with an abbé, who was his preceptor. 
In 1791 his father sent for him, gave him 300 
louis, and told him to start the next day for the 
army of the Princes. ‘‘ I myself remain,” said he, 
‘*by order of the King; at your age you must do 
as the young men of your generation.” 

Emigration was the fashion of the time. 
D’Haussonville made no remark and joined the 
army ofthe Princes. After the dissolution of his 
corps he left for England with the Harcourts, 
who were very well received by the English 
branch of their family. When he returned to 
France he was appointed Chamberlain and made 
a Count by Napoleon (though he was a Count al- 
ready). The Emperor liked to converse with 
him on two subjects—on hunting and on the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. When Chateaubriand com- 
posed his speech for the French Academy, a 
proof, as usual, was sent to the Cabinet of the 
Emperor. The author of the ‘Genius of Chris- 
tianity ’ dared in his speech to speak of the Revo- 
lution, of the condemnation of Louis XVI. Na- 
poleon was very angry; M. d’Haussonville took 
note of his imprecations: 


‘* Why ! I try to make this country forget the 
divisions of the past. I have cured it of its revo- 
lutiouary fever by intoxicating it with military 
glory; all my efforts tend to make old France 
and new France live in under my sceptre. 
I have surrounded myself with men who former- 
ly hated each other. They live together in my 
court in peace, the old émigrés, the members of 
the Committee of Public Safety, the regicides— 
for you voted the death of Louis XVI., you, 
Cambacérés; and shall 1 now allow a 
young writer who wishes to round his periods, 
a conceited writer, tocompromise the happy re- 
sults of my policy? Ungrateful fools, they don’t 
understand the part which I pave to play. The 
Royalists always have Henri IV. on their 
tongues. Iam Henri IV.; my situation is just 
his. I do what he did, and in my more difficult 
times, and better than he did, though he was a 
clever man. He was placed between the Leaguers 
and the Protestants, and I am placed between the 
Revolutionists and the men of the ancien régime. 
When he did something for his old co-religionists 
* You see,’ said the Leaguers, ‘he has remain 
a Huguenot.’ When he did something for the 
Catholics, ‘He has forgotten his old and trusty 
friends,’ said Duplessis Mornay and his an- 
cient companions inarms. I protect you all and 
I will not be interrupted in my work. M. de 
Chateaubriand does not like France as I made it ? 
Well, let him go and live somewhere else.” 


It seems as if we heard the young lion roar. 
The effect of these scenes must have been great, 
as they inspired such men as Fouché and Talley- 
rand with awe. I was reading a little while ago 
some letters of Manzoni’s. The great Italian 
poet saw Napoleon at Notre Dame, at the Te 
Deum after the battle of Austerlitz. He says 
that nothing could render the proud and angry 
expression of the young demi-god, of the new 
Mars. I suppose that M. d’Haussonville did 
not see the Emperor with the same eyes as Man- 
zoni; people can be protected even against genius 
by a certain sort of gentlemanlike propriety, and 
by an inherited self-contentment. 

After 1814, M. d’Haussonville accompanied 
the Empress Marie Louise to Blois. After the 
Restoration he was appointed officer in the gray 
mousquetaires of the King’s Guards. In that 
capacity he escorted Louis XVIII. to the Belgian 
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frontier, at the time of the return of the Em- 
peror from the island of Elba. He was, in con- 
sequence, exiled by Napoleon from Paris and 
allowed to remain inhiscountry place. Curious- 
ly enough, Louis XVIII. had made him an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor, and Napoleon con- 
firmed him in this title; he found himself at the 
same time exiled and decorated. When Louis 
XVIII. returned for the second time, he was 
made peer of France. He was a moderate royal- 
ist, opposed to the excesses of the extreme par- 
ties. He was not much surprised by the July 
Revolution; he wrote to Louis Philippe, begging 
him not to take the crown, but to place it on the 
head of the young Duc de Bordeaux. He 
escaped the Revolution, however, and took his 
oath as peer of France. He never took any 
active part in politics, and spent his last years 
chiefly in the country. 

The author of the ‘Souvenirs’ tells us that his 
first recollections go as far back as the return of 
the Bourbons to Paris, though he was then only 
five years uld. He remembers the coronation of 
Charles X., having accompanied his father to 
Rheims. He gives us amusing details about his 
college days. In 1828, at the age of nineteen, he 
was appointed attaché to M. de Chateaubriand 
at Rome. He does not seem to have been over- 
powered with feelings of admiration and of awe 
for his chief. Rather, he speaks of him some- 
what in the tone of Sainte-Beuve; he takes the 
great man off his pedestal. Chateaubriand writes 
in his memoirs: ‘‘I had no sooner gone with 
Mme. de Chateaubriand than my natural sadness 
overtook me on the road.” 


‘Did the company of Mme. de Chateaubriand,” 
asks M. d’Haussonville, ‘count for something in 
this sadness? 1 don’t know. Many people 
thought that the obligation, which he could not 
avoid, of taking his wife with him, to do, in the 
capital of the Christian world, the honors of his 
drawing-room, was a burden of his new position 
which he only accepted with difficulty. . . . 
As for Mme. de Chateaubriand, who had much 
esprit, who had, I behteve, passionately loved her 
husband, who loved him still with an always 
suffering and a little jaundiced affection, she 
perfectly knew his disposition toward herself. 
She enjoyed, as it seemed to me, but without 
having any illusions, the important place wnich, 
for the first time, she held in their conjugal life.” 


He tells us that she used sometimes a little ty- 
rannically her privileges as mistress of the house, 
opposing hard facts to her husband’s poetical as- 
sertions, opening the windows when M. de Cha- 
teaubriand would have liked them shut. Cha- 
teaubriand never said a word, he was resigned, 
patient. ‘‘ He had,” says M. d’Haussonville, ‘so 
much to expiate.” The life of the Embassy was 
monotonous. ‘Our chief had almost always the 
profoundly wearied look which was his natural 
expression. . + He often placed himself be- 
fore the glass, with his legs apart, his back slight- 
ly bent, and both elbows on the chimney, with 
his hands through his hair and on his large fore- 
head. Not seldom he looked thus at himself dur- 
ing a quarter of an hour. What was he thinking 
of ? of Mme. Récamier ? of his next return to the 
Foreign Office? Others besides Mme. Récamier 
at that time gave him agreeable distractions.” 
M. d’Haussonville speaks of a lady, perfectly un- 
known at the time, who spent the winter in 
Rome in 1828, a lady who afterward, under 
the title ‘Les Enchantemens de Prudence,’ did 
not hesitate to give the details of her acquain- 
tance with Chateaubriand—an acquaintance 
which was afterward continued in Paris. _ 

Chateaubriand was a very tolerant chief. He 
allowed his young attaché to frequent the salon 
of the ex-Queen Hortense, who lived in Rome 
under the’ name of Duchesse de St. Leu. His 
father had known her, and she had a very agree- 
able house. She affected, with the Frenchmen 
attached to the Bourbon dynasty, to be simply a 





Beauharnais, the daughter of a French gentle- 
man. She had two sons, one of whom died 
young, and the other became Napoleon IIL. 
“You are very happy,” said the Queen one day 
on the Pincio to M. d’Haussonville, the father, 
pointing to the young French attaché and to her 
son Louis. ‘‘ Your son hasa career. If I could 
only ask Charles X. to give my son a place as 
sub-lieutenant in a French army.” The attaché 
often took rides with Prince Louis in the Cam. 
pagna Romana. Their horses were little Roman 
horses and often used to quarrel. D*Hausson- 
ville little thought then that he should some day 
quarrel with his companion. This first volume 
of ‘Souvenirs’ ends with the Revolution of 1830; 
it will, we hope, be followed by others. 








Correspondence. 


METHODISM IN THE SOUTH. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The reasoning of ‘‘ Southerner ™ is hard to 
follow. How, for instance, does your review 
of Bishop McTyeire’s ‘History of Methodism’ 
‘*show plainly that the South has yet to develop an 
impartial historical or biographical writer”? What 
does it show about Cooke's ‘ History of Virginia’! 
As well say that your recent review of McMas 
ter’s ‘ History of the People of the United States’ 
shows plainly thatthe North has yet to develop a 
writer capable of giving an impartial estimate of 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe. 

But why should any one expect to find an im- 
partial account of the slavery difficulty in the 
work of one who took a prominent part in it? 
Does Doctor Whedon prove an impartial writer 
when he tries to make good the anti-slavery fame 
of Methodism? Your recent review might have 
shown “‘ Southerner ” this. 

‘‘Southerner” seems to forget that there is a 
Methodist Church in the North. Else why should 
he say: ‘‘ Its (Southern Methodism) facilities for 
speedy control of public opinion are almost in- 
credible inthe North”? The Northern Methodist 
Church has exactly the same facilities for speedy 
control of public opinion, in some cases even bet- 
ter. We have nothing like their Sunday-school 
Secretary. They have more colleges and schools, 
amore “gigantic” publishing house; and ‘the 
influence of the church in warping the intellec- 
tua] development of the people at large” is also 
exerted through a larger and better-circulated 
series of religious papers. Why, then,should it be 
‘almost impossible to convey to anyone not resid- 
ing in the South an idea of the tremendous influ- 
ence exerted upon the social, political, and educa- 
tional institutions of that section by the church of 
which the Bishop is the virtual head”! Any one 
who has paid attention to such things in the 
North, as ‘‘ Southerner” evidently has not, will 
readily understand the kind of influence the 
Southern Methodist Church exerts. 

How colleges of other denomiuations and State 
universities are held in subjugation by the com- 
petition of Methodist colleges is hard to see. 
‘* Southerner” ought to know that, as a rule, no 
inducements can be offered toa Baptist or a Pres- 
byterian to make him send his son to a Methodist 
college. That Vanderbilt University is not what 
it should be, is only what might have been expect- 
ed by any one who knew what powers were put 
into the hands of the head of a denomination. 
Would the result have been different if the uni- 
versity were under the absolute control of any 
other denomination ! 

What is said, too, about the influence of ‘‘ emo- 
tional revivals of religion” is in like manner mis- 
leading. Is the South the only part of the coun- 
try where revivals are held ! Wherever Method- 





ism is’ found, there will be found ‘revivals of 
religion.” Nor is the Methodist the only denomi 

nation that has them. Moreover, the men that 
are * converted " so “ instantaneously ” have from 
childhood held the most orthodox views on reli- 
gion. They believe and tremble. The class that 
furnish the inflammable material for emotional 
revivals never have ‘calm, sober years of re 

flection” on any subject. I might remind ** South 

erner,” however, that * sudden conversions * were 
known to the church before there was any South 
or any Methodism. When this emotional reti 

gion is declared to be “the prime cause of our 
Southern impulsiveness that pervades many of 
the ways of secular life,” the climax of philoso 

phizing is reached. Does ** Southerner” know 
how old Methodism is? Does he know that for 
a number of years after its birth its influence on 
Southern character was inappreciable { Has he 
ever heard of the emotional revivals of Jonathan 
Edwards? Was he a Southern Methodist‘ Per 

haps some philosophizer will tell us that such re 
vivals were the prime cause of Northern shrewd 

ness 

The truth is, that ‘*‘ Southerner” could make out 
just as strong a case against denominationalism 
as against Southern Methodism ; against Chris 
tianity as a bulwark which opposes all liberaliz 
ing tendencies, as against Methodism, Perhaps 
he was trying todo this. He certainly implies as 
much when he stigmatizes Southern Christianity 
by saying that President White, when he assert 
ed that an ignorant religion was the curse of the 
Southern negro, would, “if he had witnessed one 
tenth of the scenes of fanaticism that the writer 
has seen during a lifetime in the South, have in 
cluded the whites in his statement.” 

To give ‘‘ Southerner” some hope for the fu 
ture, let us put the case this way. We will con- 
cede ** the tremendous influence exerted upon so 
cial, political, and educational institutions of that 
section by the [Methodist] church.” Now, if we 
listen to those who have made a study of the sub- 
ject—to such men as Carl Schurz and to such pa- 
pers as the Nation—we are assured that the South 
has made and is making rather creditable strides 
in social, political, and educational matters. It 
would be asking too much of ‘‘ Southerner” to 
insist on his drawing the conclusion that Method - 
ism, ‘‘the tremendous influence,” is in ever so 
small a degree a cause of this improvement ; but 
he will have to admit that this “largest and 
most influential body in the South” is at least 
being dragged at the wheels of the car of pro. 
gress. That it can be so easily dragged must be 
our consolation. A SovuTHERN METHODIST. 

ASHLAND, Va. 





PROHIBITION IN IOWA, 


To THE Eprtor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I have been much surprised that your 
statistics of and comments upon the liquor traffic, 
and unfavorable criticism cf prohibition, have 
not provoked a reply from this State. We have 
had one year of so-called prohibition. Both its 
friends and enemies are examining its results, 
and its record will soon be ‘‘ tried in the balance ” 
of popular sentiment at the coming election. The 
report of the Temperance Alliance thus far savors 
a little of the methods and mathematics of a hope- 
ful but apprehensive political party when the re- 
turns are coming in. 

A short time ago we were informed, through 
the Alliance, that a report from a certain number 
of towns showed that the same ratio in the de- 
crease of saloons in the remaining portions of the 
State would make a most favorable showing for 
the prohibitory law. On the contrary, the Du- 
buque Herald, in its issue of July 26, bad reports 
from 105 towns and cities covering the 99 coun- 
ties, Its conclusions are : 
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1. That in the cities the law has had no effect, 
saloons being open as usual. 

2. That in the towns the saloons have been 
closed, but liquor and beer are sold on the sly 
and in secret, especially by druggists. 

3. That most of the places (towns as well as 
cities) report no diminution in drunkenness. 
Some report less, some more, and fully half no 
“change. 

4. That the revenue formerly obtained by sa- 
loon license has been almost entirely lost to the 
towns and cities, and it is obtained now chiefly 
by increased taxation. 

5. That the sentiment in favor of repeal has 
grown rapidly, and is increasing. 

The Iowa City Press, from inquiries into the 
workings of the law as evidenced by crimes and 
misdemeanors tried by legal tribunals, reaches 
the conclusion that there has been no decrease of 
crime from drunkenness. 

It is too early, perhaps, to criticise the results 
of the law with fairness to its friends ; but that 
it has thus far proved a lamentable failure as a 
prohibitory law, may be read ‘between the 
lines” of the Dubuque Prohibitionist, which I 
send you. So far as present evidence goes, I 
think the following to be fair conclusions : 

1. That where there has been successful en- 
forcement of the law, such success has been the 
result of agitation and resulting popular senti- 
ment, rather than inherent excellence of the 
law. 

2. That where there is an overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the law, its enforcement 
is easy, so far as public violation is concerned, 
though not to greater extent than without a pro- 
hibitory law. 

3. That where a majority is opposed to enforce- 
ment, the law is inoperative. 

Why do not some of our prohibition friends 
assail you with the statistics of Major Ben Cot- 
ton, which furnished so much campaign thunder 
during the past campaign? I believe the figures 
demonstrate, to Prohibitionists, that the use of 
the stronger liquors and the resulting habit of 
drunkenness are relatively increasing. Accord- 
ing to the figures of an esteemed clerical friend, 
there is a most alarming geometrical ratio. 


Iowa. 
August 9, 1885. 





PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 


To THE Eprror o1 THE NATION: 


Sir: ‘* M. N.” commends our committee system 
for its financial effect, and I am quite ready to 
take him on that ground. He points to the re. 
duction of our debt, but how has that reduction 
been effected ? Simply by the maintenance of a 
tariff system which is about worthy of the four- 
teenth century, and which, with the uncertainty 
of its continuance, has landed the country in the 
present business depression. Better, far better, 
would it have been if we had not paid a dollar of 
the debt, but while reducing the interest as the 
Government credit improved, had used our sur- 
plus in simplifying and reducing the tariff at 
least to a condition of stable equilibrium, to say 
nothing of reducing the legal-tender paper 
money. Our currency and national-bank sys- 
tem grew up under the financial despotism of 
Mr. Chase, which, like every branch of the Ad- 
ministration during the war, curiously illustrated 
the inability of Congress to do anything. What 
has Congress done to modify or amend it since, 
the return to specie payments having been a sim- 
ple drift? Congress has been liberal enough 
with river-and-harbor and pension and mail- 
subsidy bills; and a Government which has tole- 
rated the silver swindle for so many years has 
not much to boast of in the way of financiering. 

That the United States have such an enormous 





revenue that they can hardly expend it, while 
Canada is poor and sinking into debt, is not con- 
clusive as to the merits of the two systems. Will 
“M,N.” undertake to show that Canada would 
be any better off under a government by standing 
committees ? That is the way the French finances 
are now managed, and itis plain enough what 
they are coming to. On the other hand, I believe 
there has never been national financiering (mean- 
ing strictly the management of the finances) 
equal to that of Great Britain in the last half- 
century. 

The truth is, a government by committees—in 
other words, by a representative body—may be 
described as a government of negatives. It may 
prevent things from being done, but it cannot do 
anything. It may block schemes of expenditure, 
but then it blocks everything else. If the former 
were the only object, it would be better not to 
have any government at all, and let society get 
along as it could—probably a very much more 
costly proceeding in the end. 

According to “M. N.’s” ‘own statement, the 
differences between the governments of Canada 
and the United States may be placed on quite 
other grounds. He says: ‘‘The members of the 
House are elected for five years, and feel little sense 
of responsibility to their constituents.” Now, con- 
sidering the opportunities for intrigue and corrup- 
tion at Washington, the fact that there is really 
so little shows that members do stand in a very 
healthy awe of their constituents, which could 
not fail to be increased by the publicity which 
Cabinet responsibility would bring with it. And 
whatever may be the case in Canada, ‘“*M. N.” 
can be very certain that the Senate of the United 
States will never be a nonentity or the President 
a figurehead. 

When “M. N.” says that Parliamentary gov- 
ernment works badly in Great Britain, I answer 
that I know of no government which works well. 
It is a relative question, and if he will take the 
trouble to think out what Parliament would be 
with the Ministry excluded, and that body left 
to its own devices, with secret standing commit- 
tees, I think he would picture a much worse 
state of things. At any particular moment it 
looks as if everything were going to pieces, but 
whoever will compare the actual condition of 
Great Britain and the steps by which she has 
arrived at it with what existed a hundred years 
ago,and her present position with that of any other 
nation, will hardly deny that, whatever we may 
think of her social condition, her political ma- 
chinery is second to none in the world. Can our 
Government, also regarded politically and apart 
from social condition, stand the same test ? 

But, after all, it seems to me that the weak 
points of both the English and Canadian systems 
are exactly where ours is strong. I believe that the 
English Ministry are too dependent upon Parlia- 
ment and stand upon tooslippery ground. There 
is a sort of double election, according to which 
ministers have to look to Parliament first and to 
the people only second. Again, the Ministry are 
only a kind of voluntary partnership, the Pre- 
mier having no authority, and keeping his place 
only through the consent of his colleagues and 
of Parliament. With a President elected di- 
rectly by the people, having the veto power and 
a Cabinet of his own choice, Congress would 
not dare to bully that Cabinet as Parliament 
bullies the Ministers. The resignation of one 
official need not involve the whole, while the 
fixed term of the House would tend to prevent a 
change of the Executive by a snap vote, and to 
make a clearly developed incompatibility a ques- 
tion to be settled by an appeal to the people. 

Above all this reasoning stands one hard fact. 
A committee of eight leading Senators of both 
parties has recommended unanimously that the 
experiment should be tried, and nothing inter- 





feres with its trial except the obstinate clinging 
of Congress to its usurped powers. If it suc- 
ceeds, it will be an immense boon to the country. 
If it fails, it can be cancelled by the same au- 
thority which established it. Shall it be tried ? 


G. B. 
Norte EBA, August 10, 1885. 





WHY CAN WE SAFELY TRUST CONFED- 
ERATE BRIGADIERS IN NATIONAL LE- 
GISLATION ? 


To THE EprTorR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In Professor Seeley’s recent work upon 
‘The Expansion of England,’ the principle is pro- 
pounded that local self-government can only be 
securely maintained by a small State when such 
State forms an integral part of a large empire or 
dominion, by which it can be defended. 

The advocates of secession, as a body, believed 
that they were fighting for local self-government, 
being then unaware that no such thing as self- 
government could exist where slavery was estab- 
lished—the very essence of slavery being govern- 
ment by a despotism or by a local aristocracy. 

Slavery was destroyed, and the Southern States 
have now discovered that they have secured local 
self-government within the Union, which they 
would have lost had they succeeded in their at- 
tempt to secede, and which they never had in 
any true sense while slavery existed. 

Having, then, attained their purpose by their 
own defeat, they have also discovered that the 
Northern States are and always have been more 
devoted to local self-government than themselves. 
In this entire agreement on fundamental princi- 
ples may not our safety now consist, even when 
Confederate brigadiers share the responsibility 
of government ? E, A. 

Boston, August 11, 1885. 


Notes. 


A NEW, subscription edition of Miss Cleveland’s 
book, ‘ George Eliot’s Poetry, and Other Studies,’ 
with illustrations, is in the press of Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

An atlas of early English history is in prepara- 
tion by Dr. Labberton, author of a well-known 
historical atlas, 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, who is about to revisit 
this country, is engaged, says the Atheneum, 
upon a biography of the late Peter Cooper, for 
which the materials at first hand are abundant. 

Ginn & Co. have now ready the revised edi- 
tion of ‘ Beéwulf, and the Fight at Finnsburgh,’ 
with text and glossary, edited by Prof. James A. 
Harrison and Prof. Robert Sharp. The appendix 
contains recent readings derived from the best 
German scholarship. 

The first of the flood of books more or less call- 
ed by the death of Grant is (poetry aside) 
«Words of Our Hero,’ edited by Jeremiah Chap- 
lin, and published in Boston by D. Lothrop & Co. 
The number of sententious expressions that have 
fixed themselves in the hearts of his countrymen 
is not so great that an editor can be excused for 
omitting ‘‘ Let us have peace,” as is done here. 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont contributes some in- 
teresting reminiscences of the President, and 
there is a poor photographic frontispiece. 

The preface to ‘‘Seneca’s” ‘Canoe and Camp 
Cookery’ (Forest and Stream Publishing Co.) at 
once captivates the reader ready to be initiated. 
Nor is his confidence disarmed when he is told, 
on p. 20: “‘ You may find grubs in fish along the 
backbone in July and August. . . . Butif 
you don’t get them all out, never mind ; they are 
good to eat.” 

Last year we heard much concerning the frilled 
shark (Chlamydoselachus anguineus), caught in 
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Japanese waters and first described by Mr. Sam- 
uel Garman. Its likeness to an eel made plausi- 
ble the suggestion that it was the original sea- 
serpent. The creature, curious in many ways, 
has been fully dissected, pictured, and labelled 
by Mr. Garman in the July Bulletin of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy (Vol. 12, No. 1); 
and the history of it shows that it has caused 
much discussion among our zodlogists, ending in 
the virtual acceptance of Mr. Garman’s classifi- 
cation. He determines it to be a living representa- 
tive of the fossil Cladodonti of the Middle De- 
vonian, which had been supposed extinct, and in 
our present knowledge it is ‘‘the oldest living 
type of vetebrate.” Twenty plates accompany 
the monograph. 

Four years ago we had a good word for J. G. 
Fitch’s ‘ Lectures on Teaching,’ delivered in the 
University of Cambridge in 1880. Macmillan & 
Co. have now brought out a new edition, with a 
short preface by an American normal teacher; 
and we recommend the book afresh for its sensi- 
ble thought and readable style. 

Only two years have elapsed since our review 
of Dr. Morris’s ‘Specimens of Early English,’ 
and already the Clarendon Press has issued a 
second edition, overhauled in the most thorough 
manner by Mr. A. L. Mayhew, with the codpera 
tion of Professor Skeat. The glossarial index, 
we are told, has been “‘ recast and rewritten from 
beginning to end,” the references verified, and 
new words added, while notes and glossary have 
been harmonized. The editors return thanks to 
an American scholar, Professor J. M. Garnett, 
for a useful review of the first edition in the 
American Journal of Philology. 

The second part of Vol. 4 of Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary’ begins with Interlink and ends 
with Melyris. We have had several occasions on 
which to praise this work for its comprehensive 
vocabulary, current and obsolete, which never- 
theless does not so greatly depart from the range 
of the common dictionary as its title might indi- 
cate. The following are characteristic examples 
of its inclusiveness: Irredentist, with a citation 
from the Saturday Review, date and page speci- 
fied, as is customary in citations from books also; 
Isaiah, James, Joshua, etc.—apparently in ac- 
cordance with a scheme for noticing the several 
books of the Bible; Irvingites, Jainism, Jansenism 
—and other sects; Isis, Jesus, Jupiter; Java, Lon- 
don, etc. ; Jew-baiting ; John Doe; Kantian philoso- 
phy; Keystone State; Liberation Society; Low- 
German; Maine liquor law, etc., etc. Add the 
Mahdi, which furnishes evidence of the fresh- 
ness of the editing, as well as of a curious 
extension of the limits of historical defini- 
tion in a work like this. Gordon, we are 
told, ‘‘was overcome by treachery on Jan- 
uary 26, 1885, the Mahdi’s troops being admitted 
within the fortifications, and Gordon and many 
others slain, just as a relieving army was ap- 
proaching for his deliverance. Previous to this 
he had completely lost faith in peaceful negotia- 
tions, and declared that there would be no peace 
for Egypt unless the Mahdi was ‘smashed.’ 
Three views now exist as to future policy : that 
of the Government, to recapture Khartum and 
then retire; . . . The first view was approved 
by the House of Commons on February 27, 1885, 
by the narrow majority of fourteen.” 

In the September Magazine of Art (Cassell & 
Co.) Mr. Austin Dobson has a paper on a fertile 
and charming etcher of the last century, Chodo- 
wiecki, whose vignettes are associated with the 
works of Goethe, Schiller, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Beaumarchais, Goldsmith, Richardson, 
Sterne, Smollett, and many other lights of litera- 
ture. We shall hear more of him when his draw- 
ings now in the Berlin Academy are published. 
Meantime, with the help of Mr. Dobson’s nume- 
yous facsimiles, any collector in petto may make 








a good beginning. Further examples of Chodo_ 
wiecki’s vignettes may be found in Koenig's 
‘ Deutsche Literaturgeschichte.’ 

Mr. Austin Dobson has done with the proof- 
sheets of his volume of ‘Selections from Steele,’ 
which is to be published shortly by the Clarendon 
Press. His new life of Steele, which is about as 
long as his life of Fielding, will not appear before 
the new year. The English edition of his ‘At the 
Sign of the Lyre’ will differ nct a little from the 
American edition; it will be published early in 
the fall. 

Collectors of Longfellow’s works will do well 
to note that his translation of Dante has just ap- 
peared in Professor Henry Morley’s Universal 
Library, a volume of which is published monthly 
at the uniform price of a shilling. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is collecting his scattered 
magazine essays on Bibliomania and otber kindred 
topics. The book will be an agreeable supplement 
to his delightful little volume on the ‘ Library.’ 

Two highly comic misprints in recent English pe- 
riodicals deserve to be pointed out. In the July 
number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. Marion 
Crawford had a thoughtful paper on Roman life 
and character, in which he said that in fifty years 
the old Roman would be as extinct as the stein- 
bock or the dodo—and the printer sent it forth 
as ‘the dado.” The St. James’s Gazette, having 
occasion to refer to a recent English translation of 
M. Coppée’s little drama ‘‘ Le Passant,” called in 
English ‘‘The Passer By,” changed its name to 
“The Paper Boy.” It was the St James's Ga- 
zette which, two or three years ago, made the de- 
lightfully British blunder of translating the name 
of the Georgia Air Line Railroad into the 
‘“* Aerial Railway in Georgia.” 

Ringel’s medallion portraits of Renan, Augier, 
and Sarcey arrest the eye in Nos. 506, 507 of 
L’Art (Macmillan & Co.). So does the photo- 
graph from the relief model of a group for the 
base of the Chanzy monument at Mans—a squad 
of men picturesquely disposed in various spirited 
attitudes, and preparing to fire as directed by 
their superior officer. Pen-sketches show the 
entire corona of these men of the Army of the 
Loire in 1870-71, from the midst of whom rises 
the memorial obelisk. The sculptor is Aristide 
Croisy. Charles Yriarte concludes his description 
of the restored Chfiteau de Chantilly, and the 
illustrations embrace a fine perspective view of 
the whole edifice and its surroundings, and one, 
larger in scale, of the facade facing the statue of 
the Constable of Montmorency, which allows us 
to judge somewhat of the spirit of M. Daumet's 
design. M. Yriarte remarks that the chapel, at 
the hands of this architect, has assumed an im- 
portance in the general scheme greater than it 
ever had at any epoch—for reasons, we may sup- 
pose, purely artistic. 

Each fresh number of Mélusine exposes us to 
great temptation to report how good is this ideal- 
ly well-edited magazine (Paris, 6, rue des Fossés- 
Saint-Bernard). Whether one likes an endless 
variety of folk-lore, or is pleased with old French 
songs for the sake of words or music, or is cu- 
rious as to French dialect and idiom, “ here's 
richness,” we may truly say. The number for 
August 5 isa representative one, beginning with a 
continuation of M. Rolland’s “ Popular Songs of 
Upper Brittany,” which is followed by more of 
the amusing “ Béotiana™ furnished by his col- 
league, M. Gaidoz. The dominant flavor, how- 
ever, is of the sea, what with the diverse forms of 
the song of ‘* Les Filles de la Rochelle,” who 

“ont fait bAtir navire 
Pour aller dans le Levant,” 
and the chapters on sea monsters, sea fairies, and 
deities, oblations to the sea, on drowning men, on 
the tide, the diver, etc., etc. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison's share in the Spencer- 

Harrison controversy is being translated into 












French and published in the Rerue Occidentale, 
the organ of orthodox Positivism, His first arti 
cle, “ The Ghost of Religion,” appeared in the 
March number, and the second, *‘ Agnostic Meta 
physics,” has just been published in the July 
number. The articles are given without altera- 
tion, except thata short note is appended to a pas 
sage in the first. Having only Mr. Harrison's 
reply to Mr. Spencer's papers, the readers of the 
Revue are furnished with only one side of the 
discussion. Perhaps Mr. Spencer refused to per 
mit his share in the controversy to be translated 
and published in the Rerue. 

Some months since we called attention ta the 
bold conveyance of an article, Ulustrations and 
all, from the pages of Harper's Magacine to 
those of Vom Fels zum Meer, where it appeared 
as original with a German author. Since then, 
every number of the German magazine has had 
one article—sometimes more—the illustrations of 
which have been copied from Harper's, though 
the text has sometimes been original. As the 
names of the American engravers generally re 
main on the cuts, we suppose these are repro 
duced from clichés. The last article to be repro 
duced was Professor Ely's ** Pullman,” which ap 
pears in the Septer ber number, without the least 
credit, as written by W. Uhland. The Har) 
illustrations to papers on Biarritz and Trouville 
were provided with a new text; that on Sheffield, 
the Sierra Nevada, Merino sheep, ete, 
“adapted” from the original, In a Tennyson 
articie the adapter acknowledges his indebted 
ness to “ a writer in an English magazine.” It is 
needless to say that the American engravings be 
tray themselves by their superior quality 

B. Westermann & Co, send us Part 1 of a 
‘Kirchliches Handlexikon,’ an aid to informa 
tion in matters theological and ecclesiastical, 
published under Lutheran auspices, with Carl 
Meusel for chief editer (Leiprig: Nau 
mann). It is both topical, geographical, and 
biographical, and is very attractively printed, 
and is expected to make four large octavo vol 
umes, From the same source we receive also a 
specimen number of a ‘ Lexicon Lapponicum,’ 
with definitions in Latin and Norwegian, and an 
epitome of Lapp grammar by Prof. J. A. Friis 
(Christiania: J. Dybwad). No. similar work 
has been published since the last century. The | 
present embraces the Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Russian Lapp dialectic forms. Like the fore- 
going, it is to be commended for its typogra- 
phy. 

Firemen will be grateful to Herr Otto Hirsch- 
feld, if they ever hear of him, for the third part 
of his ‘Gallische Studien,’ which treats of the 
Prefectus Vigilum at,Nimes and the methods of 
extinguishing fire in the cities of the Roman Em- 
pire. Among other things he gives reason for 
believing that the Collegia Fabrorum and the 
Collegia Centonariorum were fire companies. 

Georg Curtius, the eminent Greek philologist, 
and brother of the more famous historian of an- 
cient Greece, Ernst Curtius, died at the close of 
last week. He was born at Liibeck in 1820, stu- 
died at Berlin and Bonn, became professor at 
Prague in 1849, at Kiel in 1854, and in 1862 ordi- 
nary Professor of Classical Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, a position which he held till 
his death. He successfully applied to the study 
of the classical languages the methods and 
achievements of modern comparative philology. 
Among his most important productions are 
*‘Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie’ (5th 
ed., 1879), ‘Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache’ 
(2d ed., 2 vols., 1877-80), and the widely propa- 
gated and often translated ‘Griechische Schul- 
grammatik,’ of which the fifteenth German edi- 
tion appeared in 1882. His brother, whose seven- 
tieth birthday, last year, was signally celebrated 
on both sides of the Atlantic, survives him, 
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Mr. Woodbury, the inventive genius to whom 
photography owes so many practical discoveries, 
is, as our readers were made aware last winter, 
in very straightened circumstances and ill of an 
incurable malady. He desires to sell two oil pic- 
tures by Audubon the ornithologist, painted for 
Woodbury’s grandfather as a token of friendship, 
Audubon having been long an inmate of his fa- 
mily. The pictures are 2ft.10 by 2 ft. 2, and 
were called by the painter ‘ Before, and After, 
Marriage,” the former being a pair of messenger 
pigeons billing, and the latter a pair of the great 
woodpeckers fighting. They ought to be in some 
American natural history museum. Photo- 
graphs of them may be seen at the Nation office. 
The price is $250 the pair. 


—In No. 1048 of the Nation the danger was 
pointed out of underrating our present popula- 
tion, if we forget that the immigration of more 
than the total of the whole decade from 1870 to 
1880 has been compressed into the last five years. 
On the other hand, the danger of overrating our 
numbers is still greater if we put much trust 
in the quinquennial census just finished in sev- 
eral States, and now going on in others. The 
least reliable of these estimates is indeed a vast 
remove from Heliogabalus, who attempted to 
discover from the quantity of spiders’ webs the 
number of inhabitants in Rome, and from Bishop 
Wilkins, whc ascertained how many species of 
animals there are in existence by calculating 
how many of them could be accommodated in 
the arkof Noah. But no State census can bear 
any comparison with the national, which is by no 
means so good as it is great. In all ordinary 
cases the real increment in the last half of a de- 
cade is larger than in the first half. But this po- 
pulational law is reversed according to the cen- 
sus returns of individual States. Each State ex- 
aggerates, being ambitious to appear ‘‘ equal to its 
superiors and superior to its equals.” Wisconsin 
is no greater sinner in this regard than other 
States, but in 1875 her local census was 1,236,729, 
an advance of 182,056 from the United States re- 
cord of 1,054,670 in 1870. But in 1880 the nation- 
al officials could find in Wisconsin only a popu- 
lation of 1,315,497—or but 78,768 more persons 
than had been reported there five years before. 
In the first half of the decade the percentage of 
growth was well-nigh three times as large as in 
the last half. In one case it was 17.2 per cent., 
in the other it was 6.5. Yet it would be bard to 
discover any ground for believing the real pro- 
gress of Wisconsin to have been any slower in 
the latter than in the former period. Regarding 
Madison, the Wisconsin capital, the local census 
is no less suspicious than that of the State. Dur- 
ing the first half of the decade ending in 1880 
that city showed a gain of 857 souls, but of only 
291 during the last half. Facts hke these will 
give jealous rivals of Madison reason to dispute 
the increment of 1,759 which the State census of 
1885 authorizes her to claim, setting down her 
population as 12,063, 


—Something of the inflation in State censuses 
may be due to the custom of paying census-tak- 
ers so much a head for all the inhabitants they 
can enumerate. In the old London theatres 
**numberers ” were employed to count the audi- 
ence as a check on cheating doorkeepers who had 
an interest in having those who paid at the door 
thought fewer than they were. As long as our 
numberers are not paid by the job we need a bet- 
ter detector of their frauds than has yet been de- 
vised, cr they will imitate those who have so 
swindlingly enrolled the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes. It has always been thus. When Norridge- 
wock scalps were brought into Boston and once 
paid for,the Treasurer was ordered to “‘ bury them 
in some private place lest they should be discov- 
ered and produced again for getting the high 
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bounty a second time.” A living poll is more 
likely to reappear under an alias than a dead 
scalp. 


—We are told that Voiture, the favorite letter- 
writer of the Hétel de Rambouillet, said not long 
before his death : ‘‘ You will see that there will 
be people silly enough to wish to publish all these 
letters of mine when I am dead.” And in fact 
the letters were afterward found all arranged 
and ready for the press. Victor Hugo, a per- 
sonage of far greater importance than Voiture 
ever was, has been no less true to his nature, 
always somewhat dramatic, in preparing his 
‘literary will.” The text of this document has 
been published in extenso in the Rappel. He has 
divided the manuscripts he leaves into three 
classes—works entirely completed ; works begun 
and partly finished ; fragments in verse and 
prose, memoranda on loose sheets. He leaves 
full directions for the publication of all these, 
appointing as his literary executors MM. Paul 
Meurice, Auguste Vacquerie, and Ernest Lefévre. 
These gentlemen, in a note accompanying the 
published document, accept the task, but refuse 
the very liberal share in the proceeds of the pub- 
lication allotted to them by the testator. A part 
of this, they announce, will be subscribed by 
them to the fund for the monument to be erected 
to the poet. The Figaro gives additional details 
as to their intentions. After the completion of 
the monument in Paris, a part of the remaining 
funds will be subscribed for the statue of Victor 
Hugo at Besancon, his native place. They will 
then petition the State to authorize them to raise 
in the interior of the Pantheon a tomb worthy of 
the poet, devoting to this purpose the remainder 
of their share of the proceeds. 

—The works wholly completed consist of five 
plays, which will be published in one volume on 
the lst of next October. The works begun and 
partly finished have also been examined, They 
are found to be mostly verses written in exile. 
The volume which is to contain them will form a 
sort of link between ‘ Les ChAtiments’ and ‘ L’An- 
née terrible.’ Its title, fixed by the author him- 
self, is to be ‘ Années funestes,’ and it will proba- 
bly appear next April. The loose fragments wlll 
demand more labor on the, part of the editors. 
Victor Hugo was in the habit of writing down 
his thoughts whenever they occurred to him, 
upon any bit of paper that was at hand, an en- 
velope or the margin of a newspaper. In the 
night, when sleepless, he would suddealy rise, 
and, without a light, would write down, in a big, 
bold hand, the freshly-born verses that had dis- 
turbed him. There are thousands of such “‘ chips” 
or “shavings” (copeaux), as he was pleased to 
call them—as many as three hundred piles, we 
are told, the first one examined containing two 
hundred and fifty-two separate pieces. As these 
fragments often contain only a verse or two, or a 
single sentence, the classification will take time. 
The editors, however, hope that each year they 
will be able to publish two volumes of this long 
series in prose and verse, which, according to the 
instructions left by the master, will be entitled 
‘Océan.’ He says in his will: ‘‘ Almost all this 
was written during my exile. Je rends a la mer 
ce que j’ai recu d’elle.” ; 

—Owing to changes made in recent years, and 
to the efforts toward raising the standard of 
higher education in France, the intellectual 
stagnation of some of the provincial towns is 
fast disappearing. This is due in great measure 
to the activity of the local faculties. In an ad- 
dress delivered before the members of the Aca- 
demy of Moral and Political Sciences, on the 
18th of July, M. Zeller, the Vice-President, dwelt 
upon this new literary and scientific movement. 
The Faculty of Letters of Bordeaux was the 
first to take the field, with the publication of its 











Annales, a collection of historical, philological, 
philosophical, and literary papers, contributed 
by the professors and other men of letters of the 
locality. Three years ago the Faculty of Letters 
of Toulouse joined with their colleagues of Bor- 
deaux in issuing their publications in the An- 
nales, The Faculty of Letters of Lyons, under 
the title cof Annuaire, and that of Poitiers, under 
the title of Bulletin, issue similar and very suc- 
cessful publications. At Caen, whose university, 
already celebrated in the thirteenth century, had 
won for it the name of the “Athens of the 
North,” at Douai, at Rennes, and, as M. Zeller 
states, at more than half of the seats of provin- 
cial academies, a like vitality manifests itself. 
This is a very encouraging reaction against the 
hitherto all-absorbing centralization in Paris. 


—The accuracy and thoroughness which are 
demanded of historical investigators by the mo- 
dern school of criticism are well displayed in 
‘*La question de l’ensevelissement du comte de 
Toulouse Raimond VI.” (Angers, 1885), by Charles 
Molinier, Professor in the Faculty of Letters at 
Besancon. The destruction of the Albigenses is 
one of the dramatic scenes of history which will 
never lose its interest, and not its least curious 
episode is the story of the efforts made by Ray- 
mond VII., after his recenciliation with the 
Church, to procure Christian sepulture for the 
unburied corpse of his father. These were un- 
successful, and, after nearly five hundred years, 
the skull of the old count was still shown as an 
object of curiosity in the house of the Knights of 
St. John at Toulouse. M. Molinier is already 
well known by labors which have thrown more 
jight on some points of the history of Languedoc 
in the thirteenth century than those of any of his 
predecessors; and the present essay, with its ap- 
pendix of hitherto inedited documents, displays 
the abundant wealth of knowledge and consci- 
entious care which have distinguished his pre- 
vious contributions. 








HUMPHRY SANDWITH. 


Humphry Sandwith : A Memoir, compiled, from 
autobiographical notes, by his nephew, Thomas 
Humphry Ward. Cassell & Co. 8vo, pp. 261. 

AmonG the many Englishmen who in recent 

years have made a career and a reputation in the 

East, few have obtained such an honorable posi- 

tion as Humphry Sandwith. Memories of him 

go back to two periods—either to his aid in the 
defence of Kars during the Crimean war, or to 
his long-continued efforts for the oppressed na- 
tionalities of what was then European Turkey. 
He was the son of a country surgeon, born at 
Bridlington in 1822. Brought up in an irregular 
way, and in a Methodistical family, it was only 
his illicit taste for field sports which really kept 
him alive. He was educated like his father asa 
surgeon, but from a knee sprained in snipe-shoot- 
ing got a chance to make a voyage to the East, 
which in the end settled his career. After that 
he was a surgeon in the Hull Infirmary, and few 
can imagine what a routine life is among such 

Philistines as the people of Hull were then and 

are greatly now. After a violent attack of fever, 

caught in the discharge of his duties, he acted on 
the nint of a distant relative, and set out for 

Constantinople to try his chances there. His 

first experiences were anything but pleasant, but 

he fell in with a set of young fellows who became 
remarkable men: Layard, who had already be- 
gun discoveries at Nineveh; Alison, who was 
subsequently Minister in Persia; Hughes and 

Smythe, later Lord Strangford, who were then 

part of the corps of student interpreters at Con- 

stantinople, a body which began so well and 
finished so badly owing to the preponderating in- 
fluence of Levantines at the Embassy. We may 
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remark, parenthetically, that if the scheme of 
Lord Palmerston for the education of student in- 
terpreters had been carried out, the relations of 
England and Turkey would probably have been 
far different from what they have been of recent 
years. In China and Japan it is also necessary 
to have interpreters in order that the minister 


may explain himself to the Government to which | 


he is accredited. In these countries they confine 


themselves to translation pure and simple. In | 


Constantinople, owing to a practice which has 
grown with time and seems almost insurmounta- 
ble, the interpreters or dragomans have taken a 
very different position, and they are not simply 
interpreters, but act as go-betweens for commu- 
nications between the foreign legations and the 
Sublime Porte. In order to finish any piece of 
business it is necessary to see the Turkish officials 
not one, but a dozen times, and the dragoman, 
from over-confidence or negligence, has been 
given this work, until it might be said that in 
most cases he carries on the official business quite 
independently of the Ambassador; for no control 
whatever is exercised over him. There is no- 
thing to show that the statements which he 
brings back to his chief are at all correct. To 
such a degree had this system been carried that 
the interpreters of most of the foreign legations 
received large presents in lands, houses, and 
money in order to smooth matters between the 
Porte and their chiefs. The dragomans were 
nearly always members of Levantine families 
who had lived in Constantinople for generations, 
and, on account of their knowledge of the lan- 
guages, were supposed to be indispensable. At 
the time of which we speak, the Pisani family 
were all-powerful both at the English Embassy 
and at the Porte. Lord Palmerston had taken 
up the scheme of educating young Englishmen 
in the Oriental languages in order to put down 
this abuse, but, owing to the objections of Sir 
Stratford Canning, who was then Ambassador, 
the whole system came to nothing. The English 
Embassy again fell into the hands of Levantines, 
who, although nominally English subjects, had 
rarely been to England and were thorough 
Orientals. Although five or six years ago this 
plan was revived by the English Government, 
and a school of student interpreters has been 
started at Constantinople, the main reliance of 
the English Embassy at the Porte is on men on 
whom slight dependence can be placed. The 
young men who have passed successfully through 
the school have been sent off into the consular 
service, and the Embassy for all information re- 
mains still in the power of the Porte. 

Sandwith, like many others, had to complain 
of his treatment by Sir Stratford Canning, which 
was subsequently explained by the fact that on 
Lady Canning’s invitation he had dined too often 
atthe Embassy. He was on the point of obtain- 
ing a successful medical practice in Constantino- 
ple when he was persuaded to accompany Mr. 
Layard on his second expedition to Nineveh, 
which occupied him from the summer of 1849 to 
that of 1851. For two years more he practised 
in Constantinople, while matters were rapidly 
tending toward war. Just before the war broke 
out he became a regular correspondent of the 
London Times, but was obliged to leave the pa- 
per, as his views with regard to the Mussulman 
population were not agreeable to the editor. 
The opinions of the Times were in 1852 diametric- 
ally opposite to thuse expressed in 1877-8. Tur- 
key was to be tolerated, but only so far as suited 
English interests, but not defended or sympa- 
thized with. The letter of Mr. Delane is very 
amusing reading, but is too long for quotation. 

When war began, Sandwith offered his services 
for the army, and was sent first to Varna and Si- 
listria, and subsequently to Kars. Here he or- 
ganized a hospital, though greatly distressed by 








the class of physicians, surgeons, and apotheca- 
ries who were under his orders, and by the stores 
which had been supplied. They were, he writes, 
**a marvel and a phenomenon.” 
metics, aromatic vinegar, 

de luxe, besides sundry instruments destined for 
the infirmities of ladies in an interesting condi- 
tion ; but the medicines really necessary for the 
use of the army in the field were scarcely to be 


He * found cos- | 
and medicines | 


| 


found, and the few that did exist were of the | 


most worthless description.” The Italian con- 
tractor had furnished the army with the sweep- 
ings of the apothecary shops of Constantinople 
bought up wholesale at a nominal rate and deli- 
vered to the Government at the highest tariff. 
After General Williams had capitulated, Sand- 
with was given his unconditional liberty by Gen- 
eral Muravieff in recognition of the services 
which he had rendered to the Russian wounded, 
and immediately proceeded to London. There 
he was received as the hero of the gallant defence, 
for General Williams was still a prisoner in Rus- 
sia. He was, in fact, so much lionized that Wil- 
liams on his return at first turned the cold shoul- 
der to him. His book, ‘ The Siege of Kars,’ had 
a wonderful success. 

After the peace was signed, Sandwith had the 
opportunity of going as physician to the special 
embassy which, under Lord Granville, attended 
the coronation of the Emperor Alexander II. He 
was then promised a position in the consular ser- 
vice in the East, which was subsequently changed 
to that of Chief Secretary of the Ionian Islands ; 
but owing toa change of Ministry just at that 
time he was transferred to be Colonial Secretary 
at Mauritius. While this was an honorable post 
for him, it had the disadvantages of being ina 
tropical climate and far distant from the pre- 
vious field of his activity, and one where his spe- 
cial requirements would be of no use. In 
1860 he was led by failing health to resign 
it, and soon after, owing to the bombarid- 
ment of Belgrade by the Turks in 1862, he 
became interested in the East in a different 
way. 
Mohammedans; now they were turned to the 
support of the Christians. He began by render- 
ing some efficient services to the Serbian cause in 
a debate in the House of Commons, and subse- 
quently visited Belgrade and travelled through 
Rumania and Bulgaria, Ina letter to the Spee- 


tator, June 22, 1864, he describes the landing of | 


various cargoes of Circassians, and proceeds: 


‘*The most horrible misrule in these Danubian 


provinces has created a somewhat dangerous dis- | 


content among the Christians. To cope with this 
a large Mussulman element was wanted to play 
the part of the Druses in Syria, and these Circas- 
sians, burning with hatred to all Christians, 
came ready to hand. So thousands of them are 
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Before that his efforts had all been for the | 





being turned into Bulgaria among the most in- | 


dustrious, long-suffering people in Turkey. 
next Christian massacre twill probably be in Bul- 
garia.” 


This was a prophecy abundantly verified in 


1876. 


The | 


About that time Sandwith wrote a novel | 


of Eastern life called ‘ The Hekim Bashy,’ the ad- | 


ventures of a doctor in the Turkish service, a 


book which made little impression at the time in | 


England, but which is full of true pictures of life 
in the Turkish provinces. Its exposure of the 
abuses of the Turkish Government was so strong 
that it was even translated into Serbian. 

During the Franco-Prussian war Sandwith em- 
ployed himself in ambulance service, and after 
that went again several times to Serbia, partly 
with a hope of doing something to develop that 
country commercially. During the Serbian war 
he devoted his whole time to the hospital ser- 
vice, and came near dying of fever at Zaitchar. 
He was rescued in time, after he had been sup- 
posed dead, by a young English doctor, Hume, 
who is now in charge of the American consulate 





at Belgrade ; recuperating in southern France, 
he was able to go again to the East on hospital 
duty during the Russo-Turkish war. Once more 
he visited the East in 1878 wich Lord Bath, but 
was again stricken down. He recovered for a 
time, but the seeds of disease were too deep!y 
planted, and he died in Paris in 1881. 

We have given but a bare outline of Doctor 
Sand with’'s earnest life, and if we have any fault 
to find with his interesting but too brief bro 


| graphy, it is that Mr. Ward has not given more 


extracts from Doctor Sandwiths journals dur 
ing his life in Serbia ; for it is that period of bis 
activity which endeared him to all the oppresse! 
nationalities of European Turkey, and which 
made him, to all who were acquainted with the 
East, one of the most interesting figures in the 
struggle for liberty. 

Perbaps we may be allowed to quote an anec 
dote about Thackeray, with whom Sandwith be 
came intimate after his return from Mauritius 

‘*He told me that the mother of Pendennis 
was painted from his own mother, and that the 
rides of young Pendennis to and fro to see his 
boyish love were his own vouthful rides when be 
lived in the neighborhood of Exeter. He told 
me that the original of Becky Sharp lived in his 
neighborhood, He mentioned also the original 
of the romantic Miss Amory, and related how he 
once travelled with her in a railway carriage, 
and cut his finger. She tore what was apparent 
ly a costly cambric pocket-handkervhief, and ex 
claimed, ‘See what I have sacrificed for vou '' 
but he detected her hiding the common rag 
which she had torn.” 


RECENT NOVELS 

At Love's Extremes. By 
Cassell & Co. 
A Second Life. 
Hour Series. ] 


Maurice Thompson. 


By Mrs. Alexander, 
Henry Holt & Co. 


(Letsure 


Ry R. L. Stevenson. 
Henry Holt & Co 


The Dynamiter. (Leisure 
Hour Series, } 

Zoroaster. 
& Co, 

Mr. Oldmiron. By William A. Hammond. D. 
Appleton €& Co, 


By F. Marion Crawford, Macmillan 


Down the Rarine. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Boston: Houghton, MiMlin & Co. 


A Marsh Island. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

By Shore and Sedge. By Bret Harte. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Upon a Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. Harper 


& Bros. 

Mr. Butler's Ward. By F. Mabel Robinson, 
Harper's Handy Series. f 
‘Love's ExTREMES* does not fulfil the promise 
of ‘The Tallahassee Girl.’ The latter was, it is 
true, of the lightest, but it had a delicacy of 
touch, not wanting in vigor withal, that dashed 
off pictures that were worth looking at a second 
time if the book came in one’s way. This story 
has style as the other did, which can rarely be 
said of books of similar rank; but what was in 
the first a graceful adornment-— the little refrain 
that rang softly through the pages like a silvery 
laugh or a bird's call—becomes here a mere de- 
vice of mannerism. Mr. Thompson does not 
lack for ideas, for conceptions, but the power to 
codrdinate them, or (if we substitute the figure 


| from music for that of logic) to harmonize them, 


seems to be wanting. A man in love with a wo- 
man whom he does not know to be the widow of 
a man he has murdered in a street quarrel, pre- 
sents a most tragic situation, but it is here turned 
to merely sensational effect. The lonely moun- 
tain home, with its one precious wild rose, is none 
the less pathetic for its rudeness, but it is moral- 
ly or psychologically false that a man is led 
through pity to abject baseness. We do not be- 
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lieve that this was the author’s theory of Rey- 
nolds’s conduct, but his presentation of it makes 
it appear so. Once more, in the character of 
Miss Crabb he has in his mind a very clear ap- 
prehension of a type—witness the description of 
Moreton’s feeling about her: ‘‘ Evidently she did 
not possess any genius, and was only gifted with 
a shrewd, quick mind and a hungry imagination. 
She was mistaking notoriety for just fame, and 
was deluding herself with the belief that her 
burning desire for success was proof positive of 
her power to succeed. Nevertheless, her attitude 
was heroic, and he wished her a better fate than 
was sure to befall her.” But when it comes to the 
concrete embodiment, there is an entire failure. 
A selection of hackneyed phrases parcelled out in 
a dialogue will never outline a real woman. The 
book may serve as a new proof, if one were need- 
ed, that the art of fiction is to be studied like any 
other. Good ideas of themselves are of no more 
use than good colors or good marble. 

Mrs. Alexander’s sense of proportion has some- 
how failed her in ‘ ASecond Life.’ Not that any 
of her stories bad line or measure in the sense 
of crystallization or of organic growth. They 
were simply long ribbons unrolled before the spec- 
tator, into which were interwoven the threads of 
life of the fair maiden, her heroine, and her at- 
tendant train of suitors. Of these there might 
be two or six. It required only a little more or 
less of gently varying incident to color the pat- 
tern. For the end, it was only needful at a given 
moment to entwine two of the threads of life and 
to cut off the ribbon. In this book more than 
one-quarter was too much to devote to the first 
life, when it is the second we are promised. Such 
knowledge as was needed to comprehend the after 
trials and dangers had better have been given 
in a rapid retrospect from the author’s own hand, 
or in glimpses now and then in the later action, 
not in amplification of incident, in fulness of de- 
tail sufficient for a story complete in itself. Thus 
much asa mere matter of perspective, of blocking 
out of space. Dealing with the actual material 
of the story, we come to much graver difficulties. 
The heroine, out of devotion to her mother in 
their sudden impoverishment, marries a man 
hard, sordid, repulsive to every sense. The bare 
statement of the position would be tragic enough, 
but the reader is dragged through scene after 
scene, till the disgust for what he sees and what 
he does not see becomes so fixed that the heroine 
never after escapes from the impression. How- 
ever heroic her later conduct, however steadfast 
her adherence to absolute right, there remains in 
the mind a shrinking as trom a thing smirched 
and soiled. The author overreached her end. 
She meant to excite the sympathetic pity which 
always finds its object beautiful. She has not 
helped her case by the extravagances of the ca- 
tastrophe. Moreis the pity, for the leading mo- 
tive of the part of the book properly called ‘‘ the 
Second Life”—the respect for legal bonds when 
moral obligation no longer exists—presents the 
temptation wherein the imagination has too 
often betrayed the conscience, and the opportu- 
nity in which the novelist has too often chosen 
the side of consent and pleasure rather than of 
self-denial. With the question itself Mrs. Alex- 
ander deals clearly and justly. Of other things 
we need not speak, for the book is like all hers. 
Old Mrs. Griffith is a very good character sketch, 
as they say on the stage. 

Mr. Stevenson has added to his second volume 
of ‘‘ New Arabian Nights ” a deep seriousness by 
his dedication to Cole and Cox, the faithful po- 
licemen : “If our society were the mere kingdom 
of the devil (as, indeed, it wears some of its co- 
lors), it yet embraces many precious elements, 
and many innocent persons whom it is a glory 
to defend. History will not forget Mr. 
Cole carrying the dynamite in his defenceless 
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hands, nor Mr. Cox coming coolly to his aid.” 
The reader, however, need not fear the horrors 
of the subject. ‘The Dynamiter’ deals mainly 
with intentions, and the author has made very 
felicitous use of what has been a most perplexing 
feature of all the business—the pure wantonness 
and entire uselessness of most of the attempts at 
crime. It is not for want of logical theory or of 
expert plans, but simply from the scare of the 
agents. The trusted messenger gets frightened, 
loses his head, and drops his villanous bundle 
when and where he can. The book, if anything, 
gains upon its predecessor by continuity of sub- 
ject and unity of effect. The imitative style 
flows smoothly on, even more aptly rendering 
the manner of the old tales. The idea is one of 
the happiest of the many of the sort taken up in 
this time of ‘‘ reproductions.” 

In ‘ Zoroaster * Mr. Crawford has interleaved a 
few pages of Persian or Magian philosophy with 
some notes of Eastern architecture, rather than 
Eastern scenery. The philosophy is rendered in 
the same grandiose style in which ‘“‘ Ram-Lal” 
was introduced ; the painting is done with the 
same haphazard brush he has used before. The 
scene-painters of any fairly good theatre will pro- 
vide to order temples and hanging-gardens just 
as fine, any day. For personages, Daniel, Zoro- 
aster, Darius, the queen Atossa are historic enough 
to give an air of reality to a superficial eye, and 
at the same time so out of reach for detail that 
Mr. Crawford may avail himself of poetic license 
to any extent. What purple robes can do for 
royalty, or long sweeping beards for a prophet, 
he has done ; but when it comes to deeper things, 
to the essentials of demeanor or of character, he 
is as little capable of sustained effect as ever. 
He strikes a chord or two that prelude a sym- 
phony, and then the air rattles off into a jig, 
Atossa the queen enters stately, faultlessly cold 
in anger or in joy, divinely fair in a beauty 
‘‘such as man has not seen since, nor ever will 
see.” She crosses the balcony, “the heels of her 
small golden shoes clicking sharply on the pol- 
ished floor,” like a sprightly soubrette. Such a 
master of familiar quotation as Mr. Crawford 
should not forget, vera incessu patuit dea. Pass- 
ing to graver things, even the faults of a charac- 
ter have their consistency. The women of that 
race and time may have been jealous, cruel, 
bloodthirsty, but they were queenly too. Atos- 
sa’s treachery might be monstrous, never mean. 
Mr. Crawford makes her stoop to a shabby trick 
of a sort that turns up at least once a year in 
some trumpery novel. 

‘Mr. Oldmixon,’ so far from being a tragedy 
by virtue of baving in it a murder and a suicide 
—or rather two suicides, for Mr. Oldmixon to all 
intents and purposes kills himself—is a farce, a 
“roaring” one, if it were not so tediously long. 
Four hundred and fifty pages of absurdity on a 
stretch are exhausting. These sweeping phrases 
perhaps need justification. The story defies con- 
densation, but Mr. Oldmixon’s portrait can be 
made out. He is ‘‘a man of literary and sci- 
entific tastes,” but, meeting no encouragement 
from publishers, he has ‘‘devoted himself to 
reading and the cultivation of gastronomic sci- 
ence.” By his own account he has “ the acute- 
ness of the devil himself.” Like Dr. Himmond’s 
last hero, he has written a novel which he has 
kept by him for twenty years, expecting pub- 
lishers “to tear each other’s eyes out for it,” and 
which he uses at last, as Hamict the players, to 
convict the murderer in the plot. It is not sur- 
prising that a nature so delicate as to fall into a 
fit at the solecism of currant-jelly with a canvas- 
back, is gifted with Scotch second-sight. By its 
supernatural power he detects the guilt of his 
own nephew, who in one month marries and 
murders the lady who had been the forty-third 
object of his own undeclared passion, ‘‘ Never 





in the whole course of his life had he been ina 
condition of greater pleasurable excitement” 
than when he greets the company he has invited 
to the dinner at which he intends to unmask the 
villany of his nephew. No wonder he dropped 
dead as soon as it was over. Books like Dr. 
Hammond’s and Mr. Crawford’s present grave 
difficulties for reviewers who try to express 
enlightened and honest opinions. Whatever 
they may say of logic or of good taste is met by 
a triumphant display of the number of the latest 
edition, the total of the thousands sold. Even 
authors of established position find it hard to 
escape moments of despondency in which the 
question, Of what use, then, are skill and care ? is 
forced upon them, [tis an old trial. Two cen- 
turies ago one supreme in both arts, in criticism 
and in fiction, wrote: ‘‘ As the Artist is often un- 
successful, while the Mountebank succeeds; so 
Farces more commonly take the People than 
Comedies. For to write unnatural Things is the 
most probable Way of pleasing them who under- 
stand not Nature. And a true Poet often misses 
of Applause, because he cannot debase himself 
to write so II] as to please his Audience.” 

It is wise of the publishers not to announce 
‘Down the Ravine’ as astory for young people, for 
its first appearance in Wide Awake limited it much 
too closely to children. Its incidents might well 
amuse a boy too small to read it for himself, but 
its moral, inculcated in no perfunctory way, but 
by the whole spirit of the book, is one to be taken 
home by parents as well as children. The safety 
and the beauty of confidence between mother 
and son are as impressive when illustrated by 
the uncouth dwellers in the mountain hamlet as 
if borrowed from some medieval romance. The 
relations between the children carry on, perhaps 
unwittingly, the same idea (the woman’s part by 
the side of the man). Little Tennessee is a 
saving grace because she is the sistey. No bro- 
ther could have done her work. The small boy 
is the imp of the piece. The tale has all the 
quick and varied perception, the glow of imagi- 
nation, which gave charm to the earlier sketches, 
It shows also a constructive power which, natu- 
rally, they gave no opportunity to display. Plot 
and underplot unfold within each other through 
the simplest, most ordinary circumstances of 
frontier life. Whatever may be said of the ac- 
curacy with which the odd speech of the people is 
reproduced, it is certainly, under Miss Murfree’s 
pen, no mere cloak for nothingness, but lends an 
indispensable color to our picture of the people, 
by its unexpected turns, its fantastic meta- 
phors. It is doubtful if the word dialect, in any 
strict sense, can be applied to it. This has been 
used for want of a better, but it is too exact, too 
restricted. Those people in their mountain soli- 
tudes are not preserving an ancient speech like 
the northern dalesmen or the Dorset peasants, 
It is simply the deterioration, by illiteracy and 
isolation, of the language carried there a century 
ago, now and again reinforced by some strong 
imagination, or by the half-learning of men like 
the circuit-riders. Hence come noticeable diffe- 
rences. ‘‘Coves” not a day’s journey apart will 
have each its own peculiarities, and hence, too, 
the explanation that some travellers find no so- 
called dialect. Many of the people have learned 
ordinary speech simultaneously and take care to 
use it to a stranger. Only a life-long acquaint- 
ance with this talk of the mountains such as 
Miss Murfree’s, beginning in the unreserved 
frankness shown to a child, could give one con- 
trol of its poetry, its wit, and its weird fancies. 

After ‘Down the Ravine,’‘A Marsh Island’ 
presents the other extreme of rural life—the one, 
a scanty, starved existence, too often compelled 
to that last of hardships, the fighting of a losing 
battle ; the other, sheltered, placid, striking deep 
roots during the long inheritance of assured com- 
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fort. Miss Jewett’s story makes a very modest 
claim in its quiet tone, yet it shows a marked 
advance in literary skill beyond ‘The Country 
Doctor.’ Delightful as that book was, it was as 
much a collection of sketches as either of her ear- 
lier volumes. The present story is one complete, 
harmonious picture. We have before said that 
Miss Jewett has more distinctly a style than any 
other American woman, and it lends itself most 
happily to her present subject—that type of New 
England farm life which, alas! the next genera- 
tion may know only from records like hers. The 
changes on our northern coast are fast turning 
such chronicles into history. She has very deft- 
ly grouped,in a six-weeks’ pastoral,contrasts that 
outline and accent each other. We, too, look 
with Mrs. Owen through the artist’s eyes, and 
find the ancient farm a fairer, nobler place than 
its mistress knew. Or we echo the artist's own 
words: ‘‘I shall thank those sincere, simple peo- 
ple for setting me the example of following my 
duty, and working bard and steadily. 

You have to be put into an honest place like that 
to know anything of yourself.” The daughter of 
the house, ‘‘a fair young girl of out-door growth 
and flower-like fashioning,” is a faithful portrait 
of the American girl who has been unconsciously 
moulded by the good old Puritan traditions, as 
they have come down to our day. Her intuitions 
are as true and fine as in any high-wrought na- 
ture that has grown where life has most of deco- 
ration. That strong fibre, that stern nature which 
never spared itself, survives in the gentle dignity 
of Doris Owen, in her fearless persistence in re- 
pairing a wrong. Fate asked of her only the he- 
roism that can be put into simple things. The 
spirit that braced itself to endure the looks of 
the fishermen in Westmarket harbor would have 
been daunted by no extreme of peril. 

‘ By Shore and Sedge’ is the euphonious though 
not felicitous title with which Bret Harte has 
headed a collection of three very slight sketches. 
In spite of their slightness, however, they are, 
both in their matter and manner, marked by 
their author’s usual extravagance. For, not- 
withstanding the occasional touches of beautiful 
simplicity in Bret Harte’s earlier writings, exag- 
geration is undoubtedly their prevailing charac- 
teristic; and the desire to say striking things in a 
striking manner has evidently led him—at least 
in ‘By Shore and Sedge’—further than ever 
from naturalness. ‘‘ Long-drawn phrase of sac- 
charine tenuity” may not be an attempted im- 
provement on Milton; yet even as an original 
expression it is strained, and conveys but a very 
abstract conception to the ordinary hasty reader. 
As for the stories themselves, ‘‘ A Ship of °49” is 
the longest and best; it is, in fact, the only one 
that can lay good claim to being a story at all. 

‘Upon a Cast’ is a novel quite fit and proper 
for summer reading; it is light and pleasant and 
extremely entertaining. The action, which em- 
braces but the brief space of a summer, is rapid, 
and, if never absorbing, is still never entirely de- 
void of interest. The author is evidently an ad- 
mirer of Thomas Hardy; and, whether conscious- 
ly or not, has been not a little influenced by his 
charm of style and treatment. There is a like- 
ness noticeable between them in a number of 
points—in the way in which the most trivial in- 
cidents are sometimes made the important in- 
struments of fate, in the succinct and effective 
portrayal of character, in the style of the conver- 
sations—until, indeed, one is so continually re- 
minded of Hardy that one half expects to find 
some touch of his descriptions of nature. At this 
point, however, the likeness fails; nature with 
Miss Dunning means but a stage setting. Of the 
characters, perhaps Mrs. Dearborne, the jealous 
mother, is the best drawn, although now and 
then she comes dangerously near being over- 
drawn. Yet she never quite loses the natural- 





ness which surrounds all the persone of the 
story, from Mrs. Milinowski, who ‘seemed to 


pass through hfe making explanations,” to little | 


Lelia, with her childish ways and curiosity. 
Which lover the heroine will finally choose—the 


salient point of interest in the story, and one that 


again recalls Hardy—remains in engaging un- 
certainty until the very last, and is eventually 
decided in a way that, so evenly divided are the 
merits of the rivals, is half a disappointment and 
half a satisfaction to the reader. 

In marked contrast with the pleasant lightness 
of ‘ Upon a Cast’ is one of the early issues of Har- 
per’s Handy Series—a sermes which, for its ecn- 
venience and mechanical workmanship, is a wel- 
come substitute for the Franklin Square Library. 
Nothing, scarcely, could be heavier than the story 
of Mr. Butler’s ward, with her romantic name of 
Dierdré, her childhood in Ireland, her conven- 
tual schooling in France, and her two marriages 
and final insanity in England. The true artist, 
as Mr. Howells says, will discard the actual if it 
seems improbable; yet here is a novel evidently 
written with almost the sole purpose of utilizing 
an incident which, it seems necessary to vouch in 
a foot-note, really occurred. Dierdré’s father 
had been an Irish bailiff, murdered by an ejected 
tenant and buried beneath a few sods ere life was 
quite extinct. Here, a week or two after, Dier- 
dré, still a mere child, had found his body; and 
it was the memory of this hideous fact haunting 
her whole life that gave a peculiar impress to her 
character, and that eventually led to the loss of 
her reason and to her dismal waiting for the last 
act of her tragical existence—for her second hus- 
band, whom she had seen and loved before her 
first was dead, was no other than the son of her 
father’s murderer. This, in brief, is the story, 
which is padded out with much tedious writing 
to the regulation length of an English novel. No- 
where is there a real touch of humor or genuine pa 
thos—only a vain striving after effect. The touch 
of nature that invests tragedy with its strength of 
charm over one’s mind is lacking, and one lays 
the book down with a feeling of depression, think- 
ing it would have been much better unwritten. 


American Journal of Archeology. No.2. Bal- 
timore. 

THE publication of the American Journal of 
Archeology, of which the first number appear- 
ed last spring, is now continued by what seems a 
double number. With the coming winter the 
Journal is,to settle into regular quarterly se- 
quence. Once a quarter is as often as it ought to 
appear, and the gradual enlargement we hope for 
ought to be in the size of its quarterly numbers, 
because its chief end should be to give to. this 
community an account and running criticism of 
the archzological doings ali over the world; anda 
once in three months is often enough to make up 
such a résumé as that. Four numbers a year: 
then, but twice as big as even this double num- 
ber, and each accompanied by its atlas of plates 
of larger size than the pri** ’ pages—that is 
what we hope for in the nea: | ture. 

Estimating, as we do, the vaive of this journal 
as a guide and directory, we do not regret nor 
feel surprise at the prodigious | -relopment of what 
might be called the editors’ pages toward the end, 
viz.: the ‘* Miscellanies,” the ‘* Correspondence,” 
(16 pages), the *‘ Reviews and Notices of Books” 
(50 pages), the ** Archeological News” (33 pages), 
perhaps the most important of all, and the 
** Summaries of Periodicals” (15 pages). But the 
52 pages of body articles have their value, too. 
Mr. Henshaw’s paper on * The Aboriginal Relics 
called * Sinkers’ or ‘ Plummets,’” has seven illus- 
trations, which form Plate IV. of the first volume. 
It is not scientifically accurate, by the way, nor 
yet good grammar, to print, as here, ‘‘ All one- 


| half size of original,” when what is meant is evi 
dently One-half the scale of the originals, or, brief- 
ly, Scale, +, Full Size. American Archmology is 
| further treated under ** Correspondence,” ina let 
| ter from Prof. Cyrus Thomas about a mound in 
Tennessee which has been explored, and a longer 
letter from Mr. Dall, of the United States Geo 
logical Survey, giving a very clear account of 
the mounds at Satsuma and Enterprise, in Flo 
rida, with a catalogue of the shells found in them 
But as to this whole subject of American abori 
ginal and prehistoric antiquity it could be wished 
that a separate periodical should be devoted to it, 
certainly to all of it that lies outside of the 
domain of decorative art. The Central Ameri 
can temples and the Peruvian textiles and kera 
mics may have a claim to be studied alongside of 
the productions of ancient Europe; but the 
purely ethnological matter belongs between other 
No journal can take in everything 
Archwology, considered as the study of mans 
enlightenment, his works of intelligence and 
sentiment, ought to be the field of this journal 

Of Mediwval Archwology there is M. Eugene 
Miintz's article on “The Lost Mosaics of Ra 
venna,” a paper of a too uncommon kind, for we 
can all visit Ravenna and see the mosaics that 
remain, but it is not so simple to learn what pro® 
portion these bore to the whole artistic wealth of 
Ravenna; and such researches into the relation 
of the monuments we possess to the greater num 
ber that are lost, are as valuable to us as they are 
laborious, time-consuming, and seemingly thank 
less. Mr. Perkins’s account of “The Abbey 
of Jumiéges and the Legend of the Enerves,” as 
it is legendary to call the poor young princes 
who were condemned to lifelong lameness as 
well as to the tonsure, is the only other medieval 
study, as Mr. Frothingham's opus concerning the 
sculpture of the thirteenth century is not con 
tinued. 

Mr. Ramsay's paper on Greek Inscriptions in 
Asia Minor is the only long article devoted to 
Classical Archwology. Of the paper pothing 
can be said here; but the /ournal is fortunate in 
securing its author as a contributor, for Mr, 
Ramsay, though perhaps best known as the re 
storer of the geography of central Asia Minor, 
has shown what we think a very unusual and 
precious combination of qualities. He is an eru 
dite antiquarian if there ever was one, and withal 
he has true feeling for classic sculpture, and a 
great knowledge of it. These gifts, united in a 
man who has long years vet before him, and who 
has been appointed, even now, to an important 
chair at Oxford, go far to make = up 
an archwologist of another type than the 
one most common among English-speaking men 
Dr. Emerson, of Johns Hopkins University, ex- 
amines *‘ Two Modern Antiques,” one of which is 
a clear case enough, while of the other, the Cara- 
panos Herakles, it can be said here only that we 
are for Dr. Emerson’s view as against M. Rayet's 
undoubting belief. The splendid plate given in 
Rayet's book leaves nothing to be desired as to 
sufficiency of representation. Doerpfeld’s new 
restoration of the Propyiaia, being a modifica- 
tion of Bohn’s and based upon the latest dis- 
coveries ; the arrangement of the hair in the 
sphinxes of Eujuk; the unexplained “ whorls” of 
terracotta, which so many museums have, to 
worry the student ; the Siris Bronzes in the 
British Museum—all these have notices; and 
(under “ Art Collections”) a long article by Mr. 
Goodyear is at once an account of the Charvet 
Collection of ancient glass and a review of Fréb- 
ner’s monograph about it. There remain to be 
noticed M. Babelon’s letter on antiquities in 
Tunis, and Dr. Ward’s letter from his Babylonian 
expedition. 

Among the reviews of books is a not wholly 
favorable but very just notice of the big books of 
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MM. Perrot and Chipiez; but why is the Eng- 
lish translation selected for examination, and not 
the original? Mr. J.T. Clarke’s review of Vir- 
chow’s studies of craniology at Assos, Cyprus, 
and Hissarlik is an admirable paper. But all or 
almost all these signed book reviews are interest- 
ing and worthy, and we have here the foundation 
of an admirable critical department for the 
whole world of art-books and archzxological 
treatises, nearly the most inaccessible to the gene- 
ral reader here of all classes of books whatever. 

By ** Archeological News” is meant a minute 
directory to the diggings and explorations, to the 
actions of societies and the utterances of individu- 
als, to discoveries and to controversies, all over 
the world. Of course the greater number of these 
notices are from periodicals and the Proceedings 
of societies ; and no one ‘vho has ever tried that 
sort of research will need to be reminded how 
valuable this full reference-list may be to the stu- 
dent. The notices are distributed under the names 
of the places concerned, and there is a little con- 
fusion in this distribution, as where the different 
headings *‘ Krete,” ‘‘ Thessalonike,” and “‘ Turkey: 
(Constantinople)” come in the alphabetical order 
of places in ‘‘Greece.” But these are trifles, and 
easy to avoid next time. No European journal 
gives so full and so logical an account of what is 
doing in the way of Archzology, and this depart- 
ment is perhaps the most needed part of our 
American Journal. 

Finally, the ‘Summaries of Periodicals” are 
what would be expected from that title, and in- 
clude this time an elaborate analysis of the 
Ephemeris of the Archeological Society of 
Athens, a periodical which may well be taken, as 
being in a tongue unknown to most American 
students. 
cal News” is also, as we have said, from periodi- 
cals ; and it will be well in future numbers to 
keep a sharp line drawn here—to admit recent 
-news only to the ‘‘ News” pages, and Jet all dis- 





Much of the contents of ‘‘ Archzeologi- | 


cussion of well-known monuments—such as that | 


of the Mykenz dagger-blades—find its place un- 
der this head of ‘‘Summaries.” Nothing good 


can be said of the illustrations. Excellence in 
that department is still to come. 





Home Letters, Written by the late Earl of Bea- 
consfield in 1830 and 1831. Harper & Bros. 
1885. 

TuIs little volume, though it has been modern- 

ized by the cheap device of illustrating it with 

woodcuts ‘‘ in stock” having the least relation to 
the text and sometimes none at all, takes one 
back to the society world of the young Bulwer 
and Disraeli with something of the suddenness 
and surprise of an old caricature. The letters 
were written from the south of Spain and the 
islands and coasts of the eastern Mediterranean 
by the brilliant, self-conscious author of ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ and ‘The Young Duke,’ to the household 
of the now aging connoisseur, his father. They 
were composed in haste, and though they picture 
some Oriental groups against a strange landscape 
with a vivid sense of color and pose, they have 
naturally their raison d’étre, as a book, only in 
the personality of their young worldling of an 
author. The personal traits; the skill in taking 
the world and captivating the immediate prey of 
lord, lady, or elegant fool; the habits of pleasing or 
gulling, as the case might be, are self-revealed. The 
inborn susceptibility to the strange and bright, 
which counts for so much in his literary first- 
lings; the taste which makes him turn the actual 
live landscape into sensationalism, the desert and 
loneiy mountain-top themselves into stage scenery 
with London footlights, as if it were all a mimic 
show for Cockneys—this, too, is conspicuous. But 
in the disciplined exercise of such traits and the 





elaborate disposition of such scenes, the man’s | 
literary and political future was to be. What | 


a strange capital to start with, we say ; but he 
made it ‘‘ breed as fast” as Jacob’s sheep or Shy- 
lock’s ducats. There are a few adventures—very 
few; a happily described tipsy frolic (necessary 
through courtesy, like that most humorous Latin 
speech of Lord Dufferin in “ high latitudes”), 
among them. And throughout one is pleased to 
notice a sincere attachment to ‘‘the folks at 


home,” an interest in their affairs, a mingling 
of real affection and respect and good-comrade- 
ship. This one sincerity of family life Lord Bea- 
consfield seems to have kept throughout his ca- 
reer. 
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Coburgs. Translated and Edited from Nachgelassene 
Memoiren von Karoline Bauer. By Charles Nisbet. 
Portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Colonel Fred Burnaby. By J. R. Ware and R. K. 
Munn. Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


LOVE LETTERS BY A VIO- 
linist. Square 12mo, parchment, $3.00. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NEE- 


dlework. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and 
Fancy Needlework. Illustrated with 800 wood en- 
gravings and colored plates. By S. Ff. A. Caulfield 
and Blanche C. Saward. New Edition. 4to, cloth, 
$12.60. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MO- 
dern Thought. By S. Laing, Esq., M.P. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.80. 


PROTEUS. LOVE SONNETS 


of. By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. New Edition. 
cloth, $2. 


PHILOSOPHY 1N THE KITCH- 


12mo, 


en. General Hints on Foods and Drinks. By an old 
Bohemian. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 
THE REAL SHELLEY: NEW 


Views of the Poet’s Life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, 
author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ *‘ A Book about Doc- 
tors,’ etc. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, $12. 


GORDON AND THE MAHDI. 


An Illustrated narrative of the Soudan War, includ 
ing the story of its original Conquest by Mehemet 
Ali and its progress under General Gordon’s energetic 
rule. 100 illustrations. 4to, paper, 50 cents. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAM- 


mont. By Anthony Hamilton. Edited, with Notes, 
by Sir Walter Scott. New and revised edition. With 
sixty-four copperplate portraits engraved by Edward 
Scriven. Two volumes, 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt 
top, $10.50. 

“The Memoirs of Grammont, by Anthony Hamilton, 
scarcely challenge a place as historical; but we are now 
looking more at the style than the intrinsic importance 
of books. Every one is aware of the peculiar felic va and 
fascinating gayety which they display.”—Hallam 





NEARLY READY: 
LOTZE’S MICROCOSMOS. New- 


ly Translated, with, Notes, etc., from the latest Ger- 
man Edition. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD also supply the entire series of BOHN'S LIBRARIES, including | 
containiny the Best-Edited Editions of Standard 
Rankine’ s Scientific Manuals, and Text-Books on the | 


the Classical, Collegiate, Scientific, etc., ete., 
Works for Educational and other purposes ; 


WALTON'S LIVES 





Steam Engine, Civil Engineering, Mechanics, etc. 


publications supplied on application. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the | 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


OF DONNE, HOOKER 
wy by A. H. Bullen. Wit 


ete. New Edition. 
numerous illustrations. 





GRIMM'’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
bt Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 


2. 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL'’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tcur in the Hebrides and Johnwoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Napler, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 


Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 


Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


( OLERIDG E’S TABLE-T. 4 LK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1. 





GOLDSMITH'S; WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a : = ‘. the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IIL, pt. 7 ty The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40, 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year 1881 
by A. S. Michie, ro gg 2 L. of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. 





SPINOZA’'S CHIEF A 4 ORKS. Translated, with 
{[ntroduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L. 
Tractatus Theologico- Politic us, Political Treatise. 11. 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 


DANTE.—IL PU RGA TORIO: a_ Literal Prose 
Translation. By E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Raghanetely Notes. $2.00. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
$200. Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D 











VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 
6 vols.) VoL VL, 


(In 
just published, Same Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations rom the Italian 
Edition o By J. P. Rich 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘ The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,” &. $1.40. 


PLUTARCH'’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, aemeeseen, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.6¢ 


Milanesi and other sources. 








PLUTARCH’S MOR ALS: 
Translated by C. W. King, 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ 


Theosophical Exsays, 
M.A., author of ‘The 
$2.00, 


GOETHE'S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 





Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes | 


and a Short Biogra hy by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘ Wil 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 





GOETHE'S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding. Letters from Switzerland, Campaign 
France,” Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40. 


rans 





LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L-—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL.—Comedies. Vol. LUL- 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., 
&c. 


$4.80. With portrait, 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Relfort Rax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.” With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 





MOL IE RE'‘S a DRAMA Tle we IRKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. ess vols. $4.20. 





Complete detailed lists of these and our other 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


in | 


Laokoon, Hamburg 


‘The Aauaiies’s 
Cup,’ 





| By Captain Roland Coftin, 


I vol., 12mMo, paper, 50 cents ; 
icloth, $1, gives a readable 
_ history of the contests for the 
America’s Cup and descrip- 
tions of all the yachts (with 
illustrations) entered for the 
races in September. “ An 
invaluable handbook — tor 
American yachtsmen,” 


the New York // ord’. 


SAVS 


‘Lawn Tennis 
as a Game of Skill! Cloth. 
75 cents. “ The tact that the 
book edited 1). 
Sears, the champion of Ame- 


iS by R. 


rica, Will be a great recom- 
mendation,” says the New 


York Sw. It is a practical 
work, and written for Tennis 
Players. The New York 
/imes truly: ‘ The 
volume contains an endless 
number of valuable 
tions.” 





says 
sugges-: 


W heelmen 


will be interested in Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell’s little 
book, ‘A Canterbury  Pil- 
grimage. Paper, 50 cents. 
The story of a ride on a tri- 
cycle from London to Can- 
terbury. It is full of illus- 


trations. 


clever 


*,* Any of these books will be sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price, or theymay be found at all 


booksellers, everywhere. 


| Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


PUBLISHED AUG. 14: 
ss 


A Prince of Darkness. 
A NOVEL. By FLORENCE WARDEN, author 
of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ etc. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 25 cents. Authorized edition. 
Published simultaneously in London and 
New York. 


The latest and ablest of Florence Warden's novels. 
Full of life; with a plot that absorbs the reader’s 
attention from beginning to end. 


II. 
Completion of 
ril. 
Lord Lytton’s new Poem, GLENAVERIL, is 
published this day, complete in one volume, 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 


To be had also in Parts, paper. Parts 1, 2, and 3, 
25 cents each. Last Part 50 cents. 


III. 
NEW EDITION, 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Dia- 
monds. 


A NOVEL. By Julian Hawthorne, author 
of ‘Noble Blood,’ etc. 16mo, paper. Price 

25 cents. 
The palm of excellence for short stories is 
awarded by the Saturday Review to Ameri- 


can writers. Julian Hawthorne is preéminent in 
this line of fiction. 


‘ Glenave- 





*,.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. ypc & CO., Publishers, 
eS & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Cornell Univ ersity.. 


Courses Leading to Degrees: 


Arts, Architecture, History and Political Sci- 
ence, Literature, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Science, Science and Letters, Agriculture, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Mathematics. 


Entrance Examinations  . at 9 A. M. 
June 15 and September 15, 188! 


For the University Regi Pome giv ing full infor 
mation respecting ~e oe ree scholarships, 
fellowships, expenses, etc., address 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, | es 2 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
Lawrence Scientific School. 
Four years’ courses are given in I, Civil Engi- 
neering; II, Chemistry; III, Natural History 
(Biology or Geology); IV, Mathematics and Phy- 
sics. The degrees given are Civil Engineer and 
Bachelor of Science. Graduates of colleges can 
enter with advanced standing of one or two years, 

Persons who are not candidates for a degree 
may enter the School as Special Students at any 
time, without examination, and pursue any of 
the courses of instruction for which they are 


found competent. Address the Dean of the Law- 
rence Scientific School. 


CHOOL PROPERTIES aon SALE 
andtorent. J. Some BRIDGE 
110 Tremont ste Salen, Mass. 








, 





Mackaye's School of Acting 


AND 


EXPRESSION IN ART. 


Practical Professional Training for the 
Stage. 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply to 


STEELE MACKAYE, 
Lyceum Theatre, New York City. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF 


DOCTOR J. SACHS, 


NO. 38 WEST 59TH STREET, 


REOPENS THURSDAY, SEPT. 17. 


Thorough pre poate fr ALE, COL ialily JOHNS 
= Biren RARVAR unBiA" a COR- 
iL) and scientific pee + _ x. 
ae French and Getman t a --y 8 --- of 
ar scheme of instruction, Circu containing de- 

of the school’s work sent on application. 


KNOX COLLEGE, 


Knox Seminary, Knox Academy, Knox Conservatory of 
Music, 


Knox School of Military Science and Tactics, 


Fall term opens September 3 with increased facilities, 
Send for catalogue. Galesburg, Il. 
NEWTON BATEMAN, President. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


Boston, Mass., OLDEST in America, largest and best 
equipped in the WORLD—100 instructors, 1,971 “students 
last year. Thorough tentrastion in vocal and instru- 
mental music, pine and organ t mning. § fine arts, oratory, 
literature, French, German, and I Eng. 
lish branches, nastics, ete. Tuition $5 to Sante boas 
to #73 r term. Fall term begins ‘a 
.oo laa ¥-< f 











ton, M 


Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Statements respecting the methods and courses 
of instruction will be sent on application. The 
next term begins October 1, 1885. 








School Agencies. 
The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers. 2. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Apply to A. Lovet & Co., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 





ROCK WA y TEACHERS’ A GENCY, 

Times peas, Chicago, —_= sot superinten- 

dents, grade hers, specia th posi = > Cen- 
tral, Western, — Southern States Yo ensuing year. 





CHOOL AGENCY.—OLDEST AND 


best known in the United States. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 





Teachers. 


4 MASTER OF ARTS, WHO HAS 
studied history, general political science, and po- 
litical economy for s: x semesters in Munich, Berlin. + 
—_— elberg, Wy ey nee, to — degree of Ph.D 
t ummer, des: a jon. 
3 JAMES ‘Cunistre, Ke Koom 14, Domestic Building. — 


GRAD VATE OF HARV "ARD, OF 
usually successful experience in pre; 

dents for the Uuieoralty and the 1 a + ag ~ ta 
=! Technol , Wishes to correspond with families desir- 
the services of a private tutor, or with Principals of 

ect Schools where a classical master is uired. 

“aes Box 461, Beverly, Mass. 

A GERMAN ILdDY, A GRADUATE 
of the Dresden Normal School, who has ta ~ > 

Germany. England, and France, would like a posit: 
teach French or German in a school. } ay ven, 

Add ress E. Z., Winthrop, 











HARVARD GRADUATE E (8) desires 
a position as tutor to = or two 
“D. K.,” P.O. Box 16, gowater, Mass. 





‘HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





ERMAN Y.—Prof. A. FLEISCHMANN, 
late of Mrs. Piatt’s minary, Utica, , = will re. 

ceive a limited Saar of perso! study Ger- 
man, &c., a family at_his present — &- in Arnstadt, 


Germany. culars 
em PROF 3. Mt. "For part W, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 


A USIC.—An able Professor, with intro- 
ductions from the American Consulate, England, 
La ng a precesscere. Subjects—Harmony, Counter- 


t, Organ, Piano, Violin, SI . Highest references. 
Raaress COUNTE ERPOINT.” ansas City, Mo. 


UTORING IN ALL BRANCHES FOR 
Harvard and other Colleges by GAMALIEL BraD- 
FORD, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 


IFANTED —A GENTLEMAN OF EX- 
rience in the care and instruction ——— 
would like to take two or three into his family for 
coming school year; references civen, Address 
-» Quincy, Mass. 














Wants. 


D ig yy CED SCIENCE TEACHER 
wanted to instruct children how to observe and 
draw out of doors, Must know plants and birds or in- 
sects, and give a known naturalist as reference. Com- 
pensation, a pleasant home for the vacation. 

Box 298, Newburgh, N. Y. 


XPERIENCED TEACHER OF LAN- 
guages. Literature, and Philosophy wanted imme- 
diately t know ancient and modern languages and 
refer to some well-known philologist. Compensation, 
good board (without lodging) in a kind family for the re- 
Scatnder of the vacation. Box 450, Newton Centre, Mass. 


EACHERS WANTED :—Two for In- 
dustrial Art and Drawin) Sb ay master for Musi 
cal Department, Seminary poset. a 
Sciences. 3. RANSOM BRIDGE x 
110 ‘Tremont Street, tb 7 


ANTED.—A COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
torin Latin and French. Must be a man of com- 
plete classical training, with a good ‘or 2 knowledge 
of French. Address, with references, _— =m 
Nation Office. 


ANTED.—A capable Reviewer to con- 
tribute to a well-known New York paper. two 
or three columns a month of —— on current fiction 
and poetry. Address, by} letter onl 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 and 39 W. 22d St., New York. 


ANTED FORCENTRAL AMERICA. 

















—Professor of Nat. Philos.. Chem. _— » Min., 
Geol., and Zodél., experienced. $1,200. essor of 
French, English. Drawing, and Bookkeepin guste de- 
sirable— ). verness for 3 children able to 
—— in Spanish a requisite. P, es wiil ba aid. 


- SCHERMERHORN & Co., TE t 14th St., > % 


For New Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price low ; any can apply = Tey 4 or Flat surface ; 
materials durable, yt proor. t once for illus- 
trated Book. Ind. Paint & Reofine ¢ Con. “Kew York. 





For Old Roofs. 





Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original ntings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet sey 1. 50 per 
py Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub- 

ec 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 





The Portable Bookcase manufactured solely 
by Lockwood, Brooks & (Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., is the most perfect thing 
of the kind, it being easily moved, and adjust- 
able for books of all sizes. Send for circular or 
call and see it. 


J -& R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
* —Banners and Decorations. Hand-book by by mail. — 





®  & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
* —Church Furniture. Hand-book by mail. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
, PO ts Tablets and Metal Work. Hand- book 








ROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 


Issuz COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


P. TURNER & CO., 50 Threadneedle 
+ St., London, E. C. 
Railway investment securities, 












